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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


JAPAN Spurns 
Fair and Honest Tradin 


By the Honorable Joserpn C. Grew, former U. S. Ambassador to Japan * 


APAN is fighting counter to her own 
welfare and prosperity. We Ameri- 
cans may say, without vainglory but with 
profound conviction, that no nation in 
the modern world can take a greater 
risk than the risk involved in fighting us. 
It is up to us to show the Japanese lead- 
ers—and we shall show them—that war 
with us is the greatest folly, among many 
follies, that they ever committed. I am 
speaking, however, not only of the haz- 
ards that Japan faces, now that her gov- 
ernment has sought this war, but of the 
succession of mistakes which the Jap- 
anese leaders made in leading their 
country into war. * * * 

We were prepared to offer the Japanese 
everything for which her leaders pro- 
fessed to be fighting. We offered them 
sound trade on terms advantageous to 
both countries. We offered them the 
powerful financial cooperation of the 
United States toward putting their fiscal 
house in order. All that we asked was 
that Japan abandon her militarist ag- 
gressions, cease being a bad neighbor in 
east Asia, and enjoy with us the prosper- 
ity that we and they could have found 
in common. We did not, do not, and 
never shall assent to Japan’s assuming 
the hegemony of the Far East as a rob- 
ber and an aggressor. 


Honest Welfare Rejected 


The Japanese rejected assurance of the 
prosperity, the security, and the welfare 
for which they say that they are fighting. 
They attacked us. They added us to 
the list of those whom they seek to con- 
quer and to despoil. They attacked us 
because they did not want the prosperity 
of honest industry, fair trade, and sound 
finance. They did not want cooperation 
and peaceful international relations. 
The Japanese militarists wanted what 
their German allies miscall ‘“Lebens- 
raum.” 

Strange, is it not, that despite their 
already far-flung occupied territories 
and their intensive efforts to propagate 
a maximum increase in population, espe- 
cially male population, the Japanese con- 
stantly harped on the theme that terri- 
torial expansion is necessary for their 
allegedly congested homeland? They 
say that they want a so-called “Greater 


1This constitutes the greater portion of a 
recent address by Mr. Grew to the War Fi- 
nance Conference in New York City. 


East Asia Co-Prosperity. Sphere” includ- 
ing the South Seas. We have seen—the 
people of Korea and Formosa, of Man- 
churia, and of other parts of occupied 
China have seen with the bitter realism 
of experience, just as the people of Hong 
Kong and the Philippines, Indochina, 
Thailand, the Malay States, Singapore, 
the Netherlands Indies, and many islands 
of the South Seas, are witnessing today— 
what that euphemism “Co-Prosperity 
Sphere” really stands for. 

The Japanese love slogans; one might 
almost say that they govern by slogans. 
Their “Holy War” in China is one such 
slogan. “Co-Prosperity” means quite 
simply, and reduced to its elemental con- 
notation, economic, financial, military, 
political, absolute hegemony, and all that 
can be comprised and denoted by a single 
ugly word: slavery. 


“Unwholesome Prosperity” Aim 


This Lebensraum of the aggressor na- 
tions has nothing to do with room in 
which to live. It means, in fact, room for 
brutal conquest and ruthless exploita- 
tion. The militarists who had come to 
power were not interested in the wel- 
fare of the Japanese people. They were 
interested only in their dreams of ag- 
gression. They cared little about ex- 
porting goods or achieving an interna- 
tional economic balance. They wanted 
to hoard the strategic materials of war 
and to achieve the unwholesome pros- 
perity of unending armament. 

As Japan militarized herself more and 
more, Japan had no surpluses to export. 
Domestic civilian production was cut to 
the bone. The materials for a fair and 
reciprocally beneficial exchange of goods 
were no longer there. Japan could ex- 
port subversive agents and spies and 
saboteurs; Japan could export her in- 
vading armies; but Japan could not ex- 
port these and at the same time have the 
goods with which to trade on a fair basis. 


Economy of Loot 


Hence the alleged necessity for Le- 
bensraum, or special spheres, and for the 
whole structure of totalitarian econom- 
ics. The Japanese militarists turned 
from one kind of economic system—the 
honest kind, based on a real exchange of 
goods, in which we and they had lived 
and dealt for more than 80 years—to 
another kind of economic system, de- 
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vised and developed by their Axis part- 
ners in Europe. This other kind is fun- 
damentally dishonest, since it requires 
that the conquering power import with- 
out exporting. The economics of to- 
talitarianism is wholesale robbery. Since 
Japan has invaded China the Japanese 
can no longer deal with the Chinese on 
equitable terms. Therefore the Japanese 
must go into China and take and take 
and take from the Chinese without giv- 
ing them anything of value in exchange. 

Even the Japanese militarists could not 
continue indefinitely a program of out- 
right larcenies and burglaries. The rob- 
bery is reduced to a system. They have 
made that system resemble finance. 
Like our finance, it deals with money. 
Like ours, it uses the familiar terms of 
cash, credit, loans, stock companies, Gov- 
ernment subsidies, tariffs, taxes, and so 
on. Like ours, it tries to fit the habits by 
which all modern men think and work. 
There the resemblance ceases. 

Our financial system supports a means 
of production designed to benefit both 
producers and consumers. Our public 
finance is intended to pay for govern- 
ment, to pay for the enlargement and 
maintenance of. freedom, and to correct 
inequities in our economic life. Our in- 
ternational finance is a method of re- 
cording and facilitating the actual ex- 
change of real goods and real services. 
We do not conceive of trade as flowing 
only one way. For many years the re- 
ciprocal-trade-agreements policy of the 
United States has been a complete anti- 
thesis to the economics for which Japan 
and Germany now stand. 


Twisted by Fanaticism 


The Japanese people were not twisted 
from the one economic system to the 
other in a single night. The change was 
accomplished within Japan by the rising 
tide of military fanaticism. The Japan- 
ese people have strong traces of zealotry 
and fanaticism in their individual and 
their national thinking, but they did not 
yield to their present totalitarianism 
without reluctance. They were seduced 
by their rulers, particularly the military 
chauvinists, over a period of many years. 
It is terrible to consider the corruption 
of a people by its own leaders, its own 
government. : 

The Japanese leaders had to change 
the mind of the nation from the prac- 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Hemisphere Betterment— 
Health and Sanitation 


By Apert R. Dretspacn, Assistant to Director, Health and Sanitation Division, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


EALTH AND SANITATION work 
and planning in wartime take on 
increased importance for the public wel- 
fare. They affect, to an intensified de- 
gree, production, business, trade, and 
general economic vigor. War is destruc- 
tion, whether of human life or property. 
Yet, at the same time, it sets in motion 
countermeasures for protection of hu- 
man life. It is one of these wartime ef- 
forts to preserve human life that I am 
going to discuss here. 

Since Pearl Harbor these wartime ef- 
forts to preserve human life in the Amer- 
icas have taken the form of one of the 
greatest health and sanitation programs 
yet conceived in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This program is being carried 
out by the Health and Sanitation Divi- 
sion of our Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs in cooperation 
with agencies of the other Americas. 

The program springs from the neces- 
sities of wartime, although it aims to 


provide long-range benefits for peace as 
well as to meet emergency needs. It 
proceeds from the pioneer work and im- 
pressive accomplishments of other agen- 
cies in the field. These include the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, health and 
sanitation authorities in the other Amer- 
icas, medical schools, and private organi- 
zations. They have a notable record of 
achievement in raising health standards 
in the Americas. 

We are grateful for the. cooperation 
we have received from the established 
institutions in this field. Their experi- 
ence and help have been invaluable in 
getting this large-scale organization un- 
der way. The new work is designed to 
supplement, rather than supplant, the 
activities of the established agencies. 
The fruitful work of these organizations 
should continue to grow. 

The program started by the Americas 
this year was recommended in a reso- 
lution passed at the Rio de Janeiro Con- 


et 





Photo, Free Lance Photographers’ Guild. 


Public health and consequently trade and industry in the other Americas are furthered by 
such institutions as this fine new hospital in S4o Paulo, Brazil. 


ference of American Foreign Ministers 
last January. That conference met at a 
crucial time. It was summoned after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
Rio conference recommended a many- 
sided program of cooperation for devel- 
opment of hemisphere economic re- 
sources, for control of anti-American ac- 
tivities, and for defense of the Americas. 


The conference proposed, among other 
things, that the American Republics take 
individually, or through agreements be- 
tween two or more of them, appropriate 
steps to deal with problems of public 
health and sanitation. The conference 
suggested, furthermore, that such coop- 
erative action be undertaken in accord- 
ance with the ability of the separate 
countries to provide raw materials, serv- 
ices, and funds. 


Speedy Action Needed 


It was necessary to move fast to get 
this program into action, and particu- 
larly to begin the health and sanitation 
work immediately. Experience -. has 
taught the need of preparation for pro- 
tection of workers in tropical areas. Be- 
sides economic development, there also 
was need of health and sanitation meas- 
ures for defense projects. 


Altogether these made a formidable 
task of health and sanitation planning. 
Considering the expense, the necessity of 
close cooperation among governments of 
the Americas, and the urgency of it, this 
program inevitably became a Govern- 
ment undertaking. 


New Division at: Washington 


To carry out the Washington end of 
the program, a Health and Sanitation 
Division was set up in the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs under the direction of 
Dr. George C. Dunham. Dr. Dunham 
has many years of experience in tropical 
health and sanitation work in the Philip- 
pines and in the Americas to the south. 
The Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Nelson A. Rockefeller, having long 
recognized the importance of health and 
sanitation in inter-American relations, 
gave immediate support of that agency 
to execution of the Rio conference. 
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Production Projects Aided 


Today the program is well under way. 
Parties of tropical medical specialists, 
sanitary engineers, and other technicians 
are in the field in 11 of the Republics to 
the south, collaborating with health au- 
thorities and medical specialists of those 
countries in many projects. Far in the 
interior of the vast Amazon Basin, these 
men prepare the way for thousands of 
additional tappers who will be needed to 
collect wild rubber for the United States 
market. The United States has signed 
agreements with 15 of the rubber-pro- 
ducing Americas to purchase their ex- 
portable rubber surplus. Health and 
sanitation projects are tied in closely 
with the rubber program. In Haiti, it 
ties in with plans for growing sisal for 
the United States market. Likewise it 
connects with other developments im- 
mediately designed to aid the war effort 
but likely to be productive also of lasting 
benefits. 


Malaria Deadly as Bombs 


We do not need to discuss in detail 
the reasons why health and sanitation 
planning must be part of industrial de- 
velopment in the tropics. Suffice it to 
point out here that malaria, one of the 
greatest scourges cf mankind, is partic- 
ularly prevalent in the rubber-producing 
areas. Malaria can be more deadly than 
bombs and bullets when masses of men 
are involved in such tasks as tapping 
rubber trees in tropical forests. In the 
first wild rubber boom in the Amazon 
Basin many years ago, the rubber col- 
lector ranged into mosquito-infested 
tropical forests at his own risk. What 
that risk meant in disease and death may 
be seen in accounts of the human toll 
taken in the feverish rubber boom before 
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Chemical laboratories such as this are potent instruments in the health crusades of the 
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American Republics, now fostering well-being and stimulating production. 


the First World War—feverish in a dou- 
ble sense, for it was permeated with 
malaria. 

A Brazilian newspaper, “A Noite,” de- 
scribes malaria in an article applauding 
the Brazilian health and sanitation proj- 
ect, pointing out that malaria, starting 
at Bahia, spread all the way into the 
State of Acre in the extreme western 
part of Brazil and into Bolivia and Peru: 

“Raging unchecked, this malady has 
claimed thousands of lives each year and 





Courtesy U. S. Public Roads Administration. 


It is the small towns in remote Latin American countrysides that need most acutely the best 
health measures and health service if the potentialities of the areas are to be effectively 


developed. 


is the chief obstacle to the development 
of the area. It is mainly in the vast, 
mysterious valley of the Amazon, from 
the islands of the long estuary near 
Belem, past Amazonas, Perus, Iaco, Ma- 
deira, and Acre, that malarial fever rages 
at will, without shackles or organized 
resistance, except by the dangerous in- 
dividual treatment, at best unsystematic 
and sporadic, of quinine.” 


Vital, Unspectacular Drama 


One of the veterans of tropical medi- 
cine at work on the Amazon project is 
Dr. K. C. Waddell. Before he joined the 
inter-American project, Dr. Waddell for 
6 years was with the Ford rubber planta- 
tions in the Amazon. This was the big- 
gest rubber-plantation project started in 
the hemisphere prior to the war. The 
experience of Dr. Waddell is now invalu- 
able for large-scale organization of such 
work in the Amazon territory. 

From a branch field office in Manaos, 
deep in the interior of Brazil, Dr. Wad- 
dell and his men are working with Bra- 
zilian authorities in a compaign against 
malaria. It is not a spectacular cam- 
paign compared with drama at the front- 
line fighting fronts in the world struggle. 
But it is work which is essential to de- 
velopment of hemisphere resources.’ It 
holds possibilities of large, though in- 
tangible, rewards in human happiness. 

Malaria control is varied. It may he 
directed toward elimination of mosquito 
breeding places, mosquito-proofing of 
dwellings, construction . of screened 
houses, distribution of quinine or substi- 
tutes, and so on. Projects in this pro- 
gram are adapted to local conditions. 
The Americas to the south are highly 
diversified in climate, geography, peoples. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Venezuela 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Initiates 


Income-Tax System 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, Department of Commerce 


"Vice lestiatt passed its first income- 
tax legislation on July 10 of this year, 
effective January 1, 1943. As a conse- 
quence, American businessmen and in- 
dustrialists who are now doing business 
in Venezuela, or who contemplate com- 
mercial transactions within the country, 
will find themselves subject to the new 
taxation. According to the express pur- 
poses of the law, the tax is payable by 
“every person or community for the net 
and disposable enrichments which it may 
obtain in virtue of economic activities 
realized or assets situated in Venezuela.” 


Generous Exemptions 


Ten general exemptions, unusually 
generous in scope, are indicated, namely, 
the income of (1) public and official of- 
fices, (2) the Central Bank of Venezuela, 
(3) religious and charitable institutions, 
(4) scientific and educational institu- 
tions not operated for profit, (5) profes- 
sional associations not operated for 
profit, (6) interest on savings deposits 


up to a total of 5,000 bolivares, (7) com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, (8) 
payments from insurance policies, (9) 
interest on mortgage bonds issued by 
banks 50 percent of whose capital is held 
by the State, and (10) gifts, inheritances, 
and legacies. 

In addition to the conventional ex- 
emptions enumerated, the Federal Exec- 
utive may exempt the profits of savings 
and social security institutions estab- 
lished or patronized by public entities, 
profits of consumer and credit coopera- 
tives when their operations are restricted 
to members, as well as all profits of pro- 
duction cooperatives where the contri- 
butions of members are composed chiefiy 
of their own labor. 

The head of the Government may also 
exempt the interest from mortgage bonds 
issued at 6 percent, or less, on lands 
devoted to agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, when the economic development 
of the country makes such a measure 
desirable—also the interest from mort- 
gage bonds affecting industries which 





Courtesy Pan American Union. 


Treasury Department in Venezuela’s capital, Caracas. 
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produce articles of prime necessity or 
which transform raw materials of na- 
tional production. Income-tax exemp- 
tions may also be extended to the build- 
ing industry for a period of 5 years as 
a stimulus to construction where needed. 


Income From Real Estate 


The Venezuelan income tax on real 
property (“propiedad raiz’’) is assessed 
at the proportional’ rate of 2% percent 
on any form of income produced by the 
use or enjoyment of the realty. How- 
ever, persons whose income from real 
property does not exceed 6,000 bolivares 
per annum are exempt as to the first 
3,600 bolivares. For purposes of this ex- 
emption, the different incomes of the 
same person must be added together. 

In order to ascertain the net taxable 
income from real property it is permis- 
sible to deduct mortgage interest, State 
and municipal taxes on the property, and 
up to 15 percent (presumably of the gross 
income) for expenses of conservation and 
administration. 


Movable Capital In General 


Income from Venezuelan investments 
of capital, such as credits of all kinds, 
income produced by the lease, use, or en- 
joyment of personal (that is, movable) 
property, royalties, and other forms of 
participation, is taxed at the propor- 
tional rate of 3 percent. It should be 
noted, however, that the profits from 
commerce and industry are not subject 
to the tax established by this section of 
the law, nor are dividends from shares 
of stock taxed elsewhere under the law. 

As used in this chapter (III), the word 
“credit” signifies any investment of 
money that produces interest, as opposed 
to a merchandizing or trading profit; 
hence it is presumed—in the absence of 
proof to the contrary—that every credit 
extended earns not less than 6 percent 
per annum. In any event, if the debtor 
pays back a greater amount than he re- 
ceived, the difference between the two 
is considered as interest on the capital. 


Commerce, Mining, Petroleum 


The income tax on the profits derived 
from industry, commerre, mining, and 
hydrocarbons is the proportional rate of 
2% percent. On the other hand, tax- 
payers whose total income does not ex- 
ceed 12,000 bolivares annually are ex- 
empt from the tax on the first 6,000 de- 
rived from these industries. Moreover, 
the partners in simple partnerships and 
simple limited partnerships, and the ac- 
tive partners in limited partnerships by 
shares are exempt as to the profits ob- 
tained in these different company or- 
ganizations. Apparently both active and 
silent partners are exempt personally in 
the case of a simple limited partnership, 
whereas only the active partners of a 
limited partnership by shares are ex- 
empt, the silent or share-holding part- 
ners remaining liable for the income tax 
in the last-named form of company. 


1The word “proportional” is used here to 
conform to the text of the law. It is assumed 
that the basic tax rate is meant. 
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For the purpose of computing the net 
taxable income corresponding to this 
group of taxpayers, numerous deduc- 
tions are allowed, such as general ex- 
penses, interest on capital, taxes other 
than income tax, depreciation, losses not 
compensated by insurance, bad debts, 
reserves required of insurance companies 
by law, new construction required by 
labor or sanitary laws, as well as the 
value of new buildings erected in the 
country to accommodate industries pro- 
ducing prime necessities. 

No deductions are permitted in the 
case of remunerations for personal serv- 
ices of the taxpayer or his associates, per- 
sonal expenses of the taxpayer or of his 
family, sums disbursed: for new buildings 
or machinery which enhance the worth 
of the business, or for sums paid out for 
the conservation of assets when a deduc- 
tion is made for depreciation. Losses 
from operations, however, may be dis- 
tributed over a period of 2 years imme- 
diately following the balance in which 
they first appear. 


Agriculture, Livestock 


“Beneficios agropecuarios” (profits de- 
rived from agriculture and allied in- 
dustries) are defined under the Vene- 
zuelan income-tax law as “those benefits 
which proceed from the exploitation of 
the soil, from stock breeding and from 
the complementary elaboration of pro- 
ducts carried out by the agriculturist or 
stock breeder himself on the same land.” 
Profits from the fishing industry are on 
a par with agriculture and stock breed- 
ing, except as to profits obtained in the 
elaboration of fishing products. 

Taxpayers in this group whose annual 
income does not exceed 12,000 bolivares 
are exempt from the income tax on the 
first 8,000 bolivares. The same exemp- 
tions exist concerning partnerships as 
was the case with incomes deriving from 
commerce and industry.’ In farm part- 
nerships, however, the owner of the 
soil is not treated as deriving a profit 
from agriculture and stock breeding; 
consequently, he is subject to the provi- 
sions governing income from real prop- 
erty (ch. II). 

For the purpose of computing net tax- 
able income in this category it is per- 
missible to deduct from gross income the 
deductions enumerated in the preceding 
section as far as they are applicable. 
However, if the taxpayer fails to deter- 
mine his net taxable income in the fore- 
going manner, it is presumed that the 
taxable income is 10 percent of the sale 
value of his products. Losses from oper- 
ations in agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry may be distributed over the 3 
years following the fiscal year in which 
they occurred. 


Professions, Arts, Sports 


Income from liberal, literary, artistic, 
and sporting professions is assessed at 
the proportional rate of 2 percent. This 
is increased to 4 percent in the case of 
occasional profits obtained by persons 
who do not reside in Venezuela. In this 
group: of taxpayers, those whose total 
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new income-tax law. 


annual incomes do not exceed 12,000 
bolivares need not pay the income tax on 
the first 6,000 bolivares. This exemption 
does not exist, however, in favor of non- 
residents who obtain occasional profits. 

Net taxable income is computed in this 
group by deducting the items already 
enumerated insofar as they are applica- 
ble, provided the taxpayer keeps the 
books required by the regulations and 
proves, by adequate documentary evi- 
dence, the amount of gross income and 
deductions. 


Personal Income 


Personal incomes in Venezuela, such 
as those derived from salaries, wages, 
emoluments, travel allowance, pensions, 
and other forms of remuneration not 
taxed in previous chapters of the law, 
are taxed at the proportional rate of 1% 
percent. However, when dealing with 
“accidental remunerations” obtained by 
nonresidents, the rate is doubled to 3 
percent. Although the law makes no 
mention of this point, it could be in- 
ferred that the preceding provision would 
not affect “resident” /foreigners, since 
they clearly “reside” in Venezuela. Un- 
der this interpretation it appears to be 
aimed at nonresident foreigners who are 
imported on short-term jobs or who 
constitute floating labor. In a measure, 
the doubling of the rate protects local 
manpower. 

When personal incomes do not exceed 
1,000 bolivares per month, taxpayers 
are exempt as to the first 500 boli- 
vares; in the case of nonresidents, dis- 
cussed above, this exemption will not be 
allowed. For purposes of this para- 
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Courtesy Pan American Union. 


‘The proprietors of these businesses along the Avenida Sur. in Caracas are affected by Venezuela’s 


graph, if the taxpayer receives more than 
one personal income, such incomes will 
be added together. 


Transfer of Real Estate 


The new income-tax law of Venezuela 
provides for a special group of taxpayers 
who are fortunate enough to dispose of 
their real estate at a profit or to win a 
prize in the national lottery. The pro- 
portional tax on gains from real prop- 


.erty is assessed at 3 percent, and becomes 


due when the transfer of the realty takes 
place for a valuable consideration (“a 
titulo oneroso’”’). In order to compute 
the taxable profits, there may be de- 
ducted from the value attributed to the 
property when alienated for a valuable . 
consideration: (1) The value of the realty 
when acquired by the taxpayer, (2) cost 
of improvements, and (3) interest at 6 
percent per annum upon the values re- 
ferred to in items 1 and 2. 

The valuation subject to the tax is the 
valuation which will have taken place 
since the day on which the present law 
enters into effect. Consequently, if the 
realty has been acquired by the taxpayer 
prior to that date, the valuation will be 
prorated between the periods before and 
after that date. On the other hand, tax- 
able profits derived from the sale of real 
estate by persons who habitually devote 
themselves to this activity as a business 
are taxable as a business income (chapter 
LV). 

The same proportional rate of 3 per- 
cent is likewise levied on income from 
lottery prizes and other fortuitous gains. 

In all preceding sections of the new 
law, only the proportional rate of income 
"(Continued on’ p. 30) 
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Progress in the Other Americas 


Advancement, Readjustment, Cooperation 


Americas Increase Production of 
Strategic Tungsten 


The other American Republics are in- 
creasing production of tungsten to help 
supply increased demands for this vital 
alloy material for United Nations war 
industry. 

Chief producers of tungsten are Bo- 
livia and Argentina, both of which have 
signed agreements for sale of their ex- 
portable tungsten to the United States. 
The Pan American Union, in an annual 
survey of Argentine economy, says Ar- 
gentina is expected to increase its tung- 
sten production to an annual rate of 
about 3,000 tons to fulfill the contract 
made with the United States last Novem- 
ber. Argentina’s tungsten production in 
1938 approximated 2,000 tons and rep- 
resented then about 3.5 percent of world 
production. 

Formerly about 10 percent of the 
world’s tungsten came from the other 
Americas. But this proportion may have 
been changed in view of the necessity of 
developing new sources of supply with the 
closing of former sources in China and 
elsewhere. In addition to Bolivia and 
Argentina, some tungsten is produced in 
Peru, Mexico, Brazil, and Chile. 

Tungsten is used mainly to harden steel 
and other alloys for high-speed tools and 
machine parts. It is typical of many 
strategic and critical materials that the 
other Americas now are _ supplying, 


partly in replacement of supplies for-— 


merly obtained from outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Mexico Expands Rubber Culti- 
vation for United States Markets 


Mexico, second biggest producer of 
rubber in the Western Hemisphere, is 
making extensive plans to increase rub- 
ber production in collaboration with the 
United States. 

Under a recent agreement for pur- 
chase of Mexico’s exportable rubber sur- 
plus until the end of 1946, the United 
States Rubber Reserve Co. makes avail- 
able “substantial” funds for develop- 
ment of the rubber industry in Mexico. 

In addition, reports from Mexico City 
say that the Mexican Government’s next 
budget will include more than 4,000,000 
pesos for five demonstration plantations, 
each with 750 acres, to serve as experi- 
mental farms and trading stations for 
the cultivation of the high-yielding 
Hevea tree. Mexico, according to these 
reports, expects to have available for 
distribution in the next year and a half 


about 250,000 rubber trees for plantation 
expansion. These plantings represent 
long-range development, since it takes 
5 to 10 years for the trees to become large 
rubber yielders. 

Meanwhile, Mexico also is expanding 
production of guayule rubber from the 
shrub which grows wild in northern 
Mexico. Guayule rubber faces new de- 
mand for mixing with synthetic rubber 
manufactured in the United States. 
The rubber purchase agreement with 
Mexico includes guayule. However, 
much of Mexico’s output of rubber from 
this shrub is used locally. 

Mexico holds second place to Brazil 
in Western Hemisphere rubber produc- 
tion. Last year Mexican rubber output 
was about 5,200 tons, compared with 
17,500 tons in Brazil. 

At the peak of the Western Hemi- 
sphere rubber boom, before the First 
World War, Mexico produced about 
17,500 tons annually against about 36,000 
tons at Brazil’s peak. Rubber authori- 
ties recognize that Mexican production 
could be doubled or tripled in the next 
3 years, with increased tapping of wild 
trees and gathering of more guayule 
rubber. 

What now excites new interest is 
Mexico’s long-range planning for devel- 
opment of a large rubber industry, as 
illustrated in the project for setting up 
demonstration plantations to serve as 
centers for encouraging cultivation. 

Mexico’s position is especially favor- 
able as the next-door neighbor to the 
world’s greatest rubber market. Re- 
gardless of whether the United States 
gets early access to other large sources 
of rubber, Mexico is assured a market 
for all it can export until the end of 
1946, at least, under the terms of the 
agreement just signed with the Rubber 
Reserve Co. This in itself is expected 
to provide incentive for development 
which otherwise might be held back by 
uncertainty as to when Western Hemi- 
sphere growers again would have to meet 
competition of low-cost production in 
the Far East and synthetic production 
from new United States factories. 

Prices offered Mexico for rubber were 
not given in the official announcement. 
Contracts signed with other rubber- 
growing countries in the hemisphere in- 
cluded prices running from about 30 
cents to 45 cents a pound, depending 
on the quality of the rubber. These 
prices average more than double what 
the United States was paying for rubber 
from Malaya and the Netherlands Indies 
before the fall of Singapore. These 
prices are considered by various rubber 
authorities attractive enough to stimu- 
late gathering of wild rubber and long- 
range development plans. 


Besides guayule and the Hevea devel- 
opment, Mexico has large numbers of 
Castilla trees growing wild in its south- 
ern regions. Tapping of wild trees, how- 
ever, raises labor problems. ‘These 
trees often are widely scattered. Rela- 
tively larger labor forces are required 
than for the gathering of rubber from 
closely spaced trees on plantations. 
Lack of the tremendous labor reserves 
available to Far Eastern growers, 
in fact, is regarded by rubber authorities 
as the biggest obstacle to quick expansion 
of wild-rubber production in Mexico, and 
elsewhere in the tropical Americas. 


Chile Distributes Educational 
Books to Its Farmers 


The Chilean Government recently an- 
nounced the creation of the Institute for 
Education of the Farm Laborer (Instituto - 
de Informacién Campesina). Aim of the 
Institute is to provide simple educational 
material for improvement of farm labor- 
ers and their families. 

Quarterly publications are to be used 
to disseminate this information. The 
publications are written in the plainest 
language and are well illustrated. These 
publications are designed to teach the 
laborer and his family simple rules of 
health and _ sanitation, improve his 
knowledge of agriculture, encourage him 
to take better care of his livestock, and 
instruct him with regard to civic duties 
and rights. At the same time this mate- 
rial will inform him of outstanding events 
in the history of his country and give 
him an idea of its geography; entertain 
with amusing, but constructive, stories; 
and relate the traditions of countryfolk 
so that these tales will not be forgotten. 

The publications are available to all 
who work upon the land and are distrib- 
uted to the four corners of the country. 
Distribution is made by the State Police 
known in Chile as the Carabineros. 


Bolivia Plans to Build 
Strategic Highway 


Bolivia has decided to build a strategic 
400-mile highway to connect the high- 
land city of Cochabamba with Santa 
Cruz, the leading city in the interior 
valley region. 

This highway, when constructed, will 
provide the final link in the much dis- 
cussed 2,500-mile transcontinental rail 
and highway route connecting the Bra- 
zilian port of Santos on the Atlantic with 
the Peruvian port of Arica on the Pacific. 

This new transcontinental route has 
important long-range commercial as 
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well as strategic implications, in that it 
will provide the only overland connec- 
tion between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
from. the Panama Canal (which is 2,000 
miles to the north) to the Argentine- 
Chile Transandean Railroad (which is 
850 miles farther south). And, like all 
great trade and transportation routes, it 
should play an important role in the 
future development of Bolivia, Chile, and 
southern Brazil. 

A railroad already connects Cocha- 
bamba with the Chilean port of Arica on 
the Pacific. The Brazilian railroads al- 
ready extend westward from the port of 
Santos to Corumba on the border of 
Bolivia. 

Under an agreement with Bolivia, 
Brazil is now building a 414-mile rail- 
road westward from Corumba to Santa 
Cruz. About half of this railroad is 
finished. 

This leaves the 400-mile gap between 
Santa Cruz and Cochabamba. The de- 
cision to unite these last-named cities by 
means of a highway instead of a rail- 
road is based on several important con- 
siderations. Santa Cruz is 1,200 feet 
above sea level, and Cochabamba is 8,500 
feet, with much difficult mountainous 
country in between, which would make 
railroad building a slow and expensive 
undertaking. 

The highway will cost about $7,000,000, 
it is estimated, and will take 3 years to 
build. A railroad over the same route 
would cost at least $35,000,000 and take 
much longer to construct. Furthermore, 
there is not enough traffic in immediate 
prospect to warrant the railroad. High- 
way construction also has an important 
advantage in that it will require consid- 
erably less imported material and ma- 
chinery, which are at present rather dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

The highway will be hard-surfaced and 
of a type to carry heavy traffic—making 
it possible to travel from city to city in 
1 day. 

At the present time communication is 
almost nonexistent between the high- 
lands of Bolivia where Cochabamba lies 
and Santa Cruz, the principal trade cen- 
ter of the lowlands. At certain seasons 
of the year it takes an oxcart hauling 
merchandise 7 weeks to make this trip. 
Freight rates for this trip have recently 
been as high as 3 bolivianos a pound, and 
15 bolivianos is the current day wage of 
agricultural labor. 

From this it is apparent that the cost 
of food and other products in these in- 
* terior points is almost prohibitive. On 
the other hand, it is imposssible for the 


producer to ship agricultural products to. 


the markets of the highlands where there 
is currently a great shortage of meat 
and a correspondingly high living cost. 

Bolivia’s great eastern valley, much of 
which is only 600 feet above sea level, 
could easily provide the nation with the 
sugar, rice, yuca, fruit, and corn which 
are now imported, and especially with 
meat from the cattle that roam the wide 
pastures. The meat shortage in La Paz 
has currently been so serious that meat 
was brought in by airplane from valley 
ranches which are only 150 miles away, 
but which have no highway connection 
with the capital. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Cultivation of Strategic Fibers in 
Central America Planned 


Plans for large-scale development of 
fiber-growing in the other Americas to 
replace former imports from outside the 
Western Hemisphere have moved for- 
ward with letting of contracts for the 
cultivation of 40,000 acres of abaca in 
Central America. 

This abaca project was designed to re- 
place in part the manila hemp formerly 
imported from the Philippines. Abaca, 
a strategic material, is the source of 
manila hemp. It is closely akin to the 
banana plant and is considered - well 
adapted for commercial cultivation in 
the banana-growing areas of the Amer- 
icas. 

The United States Board of Economic 
Warfare and the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, a Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration subsidiary, have contracted with 
the United Fruit Co., the chief grower 
of bananas in Central America, for the 
cultivation of 40,000 acres of abaca. This 
acreage is expected to yield at least 
40,000,000 pounds of dried abaca fiber 
annually, according to the official an- 
nouncement of the contract. 

United Fruit already has shifted aban- 
doned banana acreage into the growing 
of abaca. This is opportune for the 
banana-growing countries which have 
suffered a severe loss of export trade as 
a result of the lower priorities bananas 
obtain, in competition with other ma- 
terials, for shipping space. The United 
Fruit Co. is undertaking expanded culti- 
vation of abaca in Panama, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. 

Seeds for abaca cultivation were 
brought from the Far East before the 
war by the Department of Agriculture. 
Experimental cultivation of the fiber was 
under way when the Japanese overran 
the Philippines and other fiber-growing 
areas in the Far East. 





Courtesy U. S. Public Roads Administration. 
Good roads are being pushed into the heart of the great central region of South America. 


The Central American abaca project is 
one of the largest of the new industrial 
developments in the Western Hemisphere 
emerging from efforts to replace supplies 
lost outside the hemisphere. 

In addition to abaca cultivation, plans 
are moving ahead for expansion in acre- 
age devoted to sisal, malva, and other 
fibers. These plans call for doubling of 
sisal acreage in Haiti. A Department of 
Commerce report says that about 6,000 
acres have been cleared in Haiti for ad- 
ditional sisal production. 

Cuba is undertaking the experimental 
planting of malva used in the manufac- 
ture of bagging. Mexico also is planning 
increased fiber cultivation. 

In Brazil and Argentina, considerable 
acreage has been planted to jute, source 
of burlap, now obtained almost wholly 
from India. The Americas have a seri- 
ous problem in obtaining additional ma- 
terial for the hundreds of millions of 
sacks used annually in the handling of 
grain, coffee, sugar, and other farm prod- 
ucts. Fiber authorities believe that the 
Americas, if necessary, eventually could 
meet requirements from native fibers 
and from such new developments as the 
growing of jute and malva in Brazil and 
the Caribbean countries. 

“In addition, the search for substitute 
fibers has uncovered other plants of 
promising commercial possibilities,” says 
the Board of Economic Warfare’s an- 
nouncement on the abaca project. 
“These include pita and caroa which 
grow wild in certain South American 
countries, istle in Mexico, roselle, fique, 
and cabuya widely distributed through- 
out the other Americas.” 





The Chilean organization known as 
the Caja de la Habitacién Popular is re- 
portedly planning to spend the equiva- 
lent of $3,895,000 in a low-cost housing 
project for workers in the city of Con- 
cepcion. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ezx- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches: Consumption Tazes In- 
creased.—The internal consumption 
taxes on imported or domestic matches 
have been increased in Algeria and the 
Southern Territories, by French decree 
No. 1211 of April 13, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel of April 23. 

The new taxes are as follows, in francs, 
with former rates in parentheses: In 
boxes of 60 matches or less, 0.12 (0.11) 
per box; in boxes of 61 to 120 matches, 
0.24 (0.22) per box; and in boxes of more 
than 120 matches, 0.12 (0.11) per 60 
matches or fraction of 60. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Uncolored Calcium and Lead Arse- 
nates: Duty-Free Importation Author- 
ized—Lead and calcium arsenates, if 
uncolored, may be imported duty-free 
until further notice, according to a press 
release of the Argentine Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, dated October 9, 1942. 

This concession has been granted, ac- 
cording to the press release, because of 
the abnormal conditions in world mar- 
kets and the great need in Argentina 
for insecticides of this type. 


Transport and Communication 


Roadways Extended—Argentina has 
spent approximately 470,000,000 pesos 
($110,450,000) on a program of road 
building during the past 10 years. The 
country now boasts 21,456 kilometers of 
national roads, 29,143 kilometers of pro- 
vincial roads built with Federal assist- 
ance, and 9,857 kilometers of roads lead- 
ing to railway stations. (1 kilometer = 
approximately 5% mile.) 

The road connecting Buenos Aires with 
Mendoza near the western border is a 
continuous stretch of asphalt 1,102 kilo- 
meters long. Between Buenos Aires and 
Mar del Plata, a popular beach resort, is 
a road 400 kilometers long. 


Bermuda 


Transport and Communication 


Wireless Service Inaugurated.—Direct 
commercial wireless service between Ber- 


muda and the United States was inaugu- 
rated on August 10, 1942. Although 
existing cables have been adequate to 
meet requirements up to the present 
time, it was considered advisable to pro- 
vide wireless service as a precaution 
against possible interruption of other 
communication lines. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


In general, business ‘conditions in 
Brazil were slack during October and 
Somewhat under the unfavorable trend 
reported in September. This was par- 
ticularly reflected in the larger consum- 
ing and distributing centers, such as Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, where orders 
continued to arrive in encouraging vol- 
ume from northern Brazil, but could be 
only partly filled because of transporta- 
tion difficulties. 








The Cover Picture 





ios 
Hand in Hand Against the Axis 


This cover picture is one of many 
fine examples of the art of the 
photographers who are recording 
for the United States Maritime 
Commission the unparalleled epic 
of American shipbuilding in World 
War II. This particular picture 
brings home to us the manner in 
which workmen of many racial 
strains and national backgrounds 
are uniting in the shipyards in most 
zealous, unremitting, and enthusi- 
astic effort to provide the fleets 
that are so vital to the United 
Nations’ victory. Here, a worker 
who seems to have come from 
southeastern Spain (note the “Va- 
lencia” on the head-piece) is la- 
boring alongside a comrade who 
evidently first saw the light of day 
in heroic China. 




















RECENT DECREES 


During the first week of October, a 
bank moratorium was declared so as to 
protect bank deposits and to prepare for 
subsequent legislation altering the cur- 
rency. A decree law was signed on Octo- 
ber 5, substituting for the milreis as the 
Brazilian currency unit the new cruzeiro; 
the law was to become effective on No- 
vember 1, 1942, when the banks were to 
begin changing the notes. Another de- 
cree law of October 5, 1942, authorized 
the floating of a 3,000,000-contos war- 
bond loan, with partial obligatory sub- 
scription features. A third decree law 
of the same date authorized an issue of 
600,000 contos of paper currency to buy 
gold. 


Another important decree was that of 
September 28, 1942, establishing the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 24, 1942, p. 12). 


ELECTRIC POWER 


There was a further decrease in elec- 
tric-power consumption during August 
1942, partly because of low coal imports. 


CoTTon Export 


Exports of cotton during August were 
about three times greater than in July, 
and almost double those of any month 
since April of this year. Sweden in par- 
ticular has been receiving much larger 
quantities of Brazilian cotton than in 
previous years; shipments to that coun- 
try from January to July 1942 increased 
sharply over those in the same periods 
of 1941 and 1940. This increase is partly 
ascribed to the war’s elimination of other 
suppliers. 


AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH U. S. 


On October 6, 1942, an agreement was 
signed between the United States and 
Brazil whereby the United States agreed 
to purchase large quantities of Brazilian 
coffee, cocoa, and Brazil nuts. There is 
considerable conjecture as to the regu- 
lations which the National Coffee De- 
partment will add for the operation of 
the coffee agreement. In any case, how- 
ever, this guaranty by the United States 
of a market for these dominant items in 
Brazil’s economy furnishes it a great 
measure of security against the economic 
perils of war conditions. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


High construction costs are reported 
to have considerably curtailed new 
projects—building permit applications 
at Rio de Janeiro being 60 percent below 
normal. The Government is expected 


soon to make an announcement of policy 
regarding construction activities. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Facilitated Procedure for Clearance of 
Import Shipments Arriving With Docu- 
ments Missing or Legalized After Arrival 
of Merchandise —Facilities for the cus- 
toms clearance in Brazil of import ship- 
ments arriving without the required 
documents, or when the documents were 
legalized after the arrival of the mer- 
chandise in Brazil, have been extended 


to the United States by circular No. 36 
issued by the Brazilian Ministry of Fi- 
nance, published in the Diaro Oficial of 
October 3, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. This 
circular extends to shipments from the 
United States the same facilities for- 
merly extended to shipments from Great 
Britain by circular No. 26 of August 14, 
1940, because of the difficulty of comply- 
ing fully with the Brazilian documen- 
tation requirements, in consequence of 
war conditions. 


Under the new regulations, clearance 
of imported merchandise will be per- 
mitted even when the consular and com- 
mercial invoices are missing, upon signa- 
ture of a bond to present the missing 
documents within 135 days, regardless of 
whether the merchandise is consigned 
directly or “to order.” In the case of 
“to order” shipments, the owners or im- 
porters of the merchandise must prove 
their property rights according to legal 
provisions. The bond will be released if 
the consular invoice or certificate is de- 
livered within the prescribed period. If 
the interested party has not taken steps 
to have the bond released within 8 days 
after the expiration of the period, he will 
be called upon to do so within 8 days, 
under penalty of a fine equal to the duties 
on the merchandise covered by the bond. 


If the owner or consignee of the goods 
has not received the documents within 
the term of 135 days he must so advise 
the customs authorities and show justi- 
fication for nonreceipt of the documents. 
The customhouse may then authorize re- 
lease of the bond, but will take such 
measures aS may be necessary to protect 
the interests of the treasury. 


Invoices legalized after the arrival of 
the ship carrying the merchandise at the 
Brazilian port will be accepted, upon pe- 
tition to the customs authorities, and 
upon vertification that the delay in 
legalization was due to the difficulties 
caused by present conditions. The same 
procedure will apply in the case of in- 
voices not legalized by Brazilian consular 
officers for any reason where fraud or 
bad faith is not involved. In the case of 
shipments “to order” the interested party 


must prove his rights to the merchandise . 


by producing the bill of lading or by any 
other legal means. In this case, a bond 
must be given in which the consignee 
assumes responsibility for any future 
questions regarding legal ownership. 


Cases not covered by these regulations 
will be decided by the customs inspectors 
so as to harmonize the fiscal interest 
with those of the importers. Questions 
not within the province of the customs 
authorities will be decided by the Minis- 
try of Finance. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


[Owners of the reprint from ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of A 1, 1942, “Preparing 
Shipments For Brazil,” should add the above 
notation under the section, “Declaration of 
Weight,” before the subsection “Warehousing 
for Consumption,” on page 4.] 


Liquid Fuels: Importation, Distribu- 
tion, and Prices to be Controlied by Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization — 
The Brazilian Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization has taken over the control 
in the entire national territory of the 
importation, transportation, storage, in- 
dustrialization, supply distribution, and 
prices of liquid fuels, under a ruling 
dated October 17, issued by the Ministry 
of Economic Coordination, Rio de Ja- 
neiro. The National Petroleum Council, 
which formerly administered these pe- 
troleum activities, retains control only 
over the production of petroleum in 
Brazil. All entities whose activities have 
to do with petroleum, must now deal di- 
rectly with the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
24, 1942, p. 12, for notice of appointment of 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization with 
wide powers. } 
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Telephone Service Extended. —The 
Brazilian Telephone Co., Ltd., which 
operates in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
and other cities, added 20,924 telephones 
to its exchanges in 1941, according to 
press dispatches, making a total of 244,- 
993. Approximately 200,000 more calls 
were made in 1941 than in 1940. 

Improvements made during the year 
included the addition of 300 lines at 
Sorocabi, the installation of a new au- 
tomatic exchange with 7,000 lines at 
Niteroi, and the extension of the toll 
system to Sao Joao da Berra and Cabo 
Frio. An underground cable is being laid 
between Caixas and Petropolis, and a 
new exchange with automatic equipment 
is being built in Petropolis. This is be- 
ing done to provide better toll facilities 
with Rio de Janeiro. 

The telephone company, under an 
agreement with the city authorities of 
Sao Paulo, is now extending and im- 
proving the telephone system of that 
city. The work is expected to be com- 
pleted in about 32 months. 








Keen Comments on World Economy Today 


’ [Twenty-eighth in a series of excerpts fom notable books and speeches] 


Transition Must Be Effected “With Tools Which We Know” 








Western society has given up the belief that man is fundamentally Economic 
Man, that his basic motives are economic motives, and that his fulfillment lies in 
economic success and economic rewards. The moral concept of the nature and 
purpose of man on which the mercantile society was based has ceased to be valid. 

For we have learned that freedom and justice cannot be realized in and through 
the economic sphere. We have learned that a functioning society can no longer 
be organized in and through the market. Economic Man has not only made him- 
self superfluous orn his material successes; he has also failed politically, poly 
and metaphysically. . 

Hitler has failed in his attempt to impose upon Western society his concept of 
Heroic Man who finds his fulfillment in permanent war and conquest. Though 
advertised as an alternative, the Nazi society did not succeed in becoming a func- 
tioning society. And of course it never could become a free society. In the 
failure of Hitlerism to develop an alternative to mercantile society lies our chance. 
And to overcome Hitlerism is our task. But we cannot hope to overcome it by 
restoring the mercantile society. . . . We have to develop a free and functioning 
industrial society on the basis of a new concept of man’s nature and of the purpose 
and fulfillment of society. ... 

The absence of a basic social purpose for industrial society constitutes the core 
of our problem. It make our times truly revolutionary. It makes cure-alls and 
short cuts to Utopia alluring—but it also makes them doubly dangerous. It ex- 
plains the attraction of totalitarian doctrines—both rationalist and revolutionary. 
Yet it makes it all the more important to find a nonrevolutionary unbroken tradi- 
tion from the free and functioning mercantile society to a free and functioning 
industrial society. 

And it makes it impossible to effect this transition except in a truly conservative 
way: from the basis which we have, with tools which we know, and through solving 
the specific problems in a manner compatible with the known requirements of a 
free and functioning society. 

Any other approach will only lead to disaster. 

(From “The Future of Industrial Man: A Conservative Approach,” by Peter F. 
Drucker. Publishers: The John Day Company, New York City. This is the last 
of three excerpts from this notable, controversial new book that have been pub- 
lished, in consecutive weeks, in Foreign Commerce W eekly.) 
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British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN BAHAMAS 


Economic conditions in the Bahamas 
during the quarter ending September 30, 
1942, though satisfactory through the 
greater part of the period, were tending 
to become unsettled at the close. The 
threat of unemployment clouded the Is- 
lands’ economic and social future, even 
though at present the defense project 
nearing completion continues to absorb 
a very large number of workers. The 
probiem, however, is the reabsorption of 
labor employed in the defense project 
after it is completed. Business. re- 
mained brisk despite a decreasing volume 
of goods on hand. With most of the 
commodities originating in the United 
States and being obtained at prices 
higher than those prevailing in peace- 
time on British goods, the rise in the 
cost of living continued. 

Public transportation in Nassau and 
the island of New Providence as a whole 
has been limited to horse-drawn cabs, 
bicycles, taxis, and a decreasing number 
of privately owned automobiles. The 
July 1 rationing of gas had already 
greatly reduced traffic, and the October 
1 regulations further limiting allotments 
were expected to reduce automobile 
traffic to a minimum. 

Variety in foodstuffs has become diffi- 
cult to obtain, and the prices are greatly 
increased. For a while there was very 
little milk on the market, because of dis- 
ease attacking dairy herds, and now the 
increased demand set up by the defense- 
project employees (from the United 
States and the Out Islands) has reduced 
the milk quantity otherwise available to 
native inhabitants. In order to distrib- 
ute the amount available, the sale of milk 
has been discontinued in quarts and is 
now on the market only in pints and 
half-pints, at increased prices. 

A great future is foreseen for the sisal 
industry of the Island, if the people in 
the Out Islands will devote sufficient care 
to the cleaning and packing of the fib:r. 
The whole crop will be exported to the 
United States during the war and will 
be used for rope making. More care in 
the cleaning and the grading of the fiber 
will result in the production of a more 
standardized product and establishment 
of an industry that will be an asset to 
the economy of the Bahamas even after 


the war. 
Canada 


Economic Conditions 
NEw ORDER IN FORCE 


Canadian business’ establishments 
were “frozen” at November 2, 1942, status 
under a Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board order designed to conserve ma- 
terials and manpower by preventing the 
multiplying of existing outlets-at a time 
when supplies are becoming more and 
more restricted under wartime require- 
ments. The order prohibits creation of 
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new selling outlets, stocking of lines of 
goods not already handled, and removal 
to larger premises, except under permit. 
All transfers of ownership or the estab- 
lishment of new business are also made 
subject to permit. 

All manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and the following 10 types of 
service establishments are affected by 
this order: Warehousing and storage; 
undertaking and embalming; launder- 
ing and dry cleaning; hair-dressing and 
beauty-parlor services; plumbing and 
heating; painting and decorating; sup- 
plying meals, refreshments, and bever- 
ages; renting and exhibiting moving pic- 
tures; any manufacturing process per- 
formed on custom or commission basis; 
and slaughtering. The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board believes that, except in 
a comparatively few special cases, exist- 
ing business can adequately handle the 
available supply of goods and services. 

The following undertakings are ex- 
exempted from the order: Sales of news- 
papers, magazines, or periodicals; any 
undertaking operated by the Dominion 
Government or any Province, or any 
agency thereof; religious, charitable, 
philanthropic, and educational organ- 
izations; farmers, hunters, trappers, gar- 
deners, livestock producers, poultry pro- 
ducers, or fishermen, in respect to the 








U. S. Government’s Use of 
Short-Wave Broadcasting 
Facilities 


The short-wave broadcasting fa- 
cilities of five companies have been 
leased “for the duration” by the 
| United States Government under 
| an agreement whereby the owners 
| will continue to operate the sta- 
tions, but the actual costs (exclu- 
sive of all profit) will be borne by 
the Government. Five of the sta- 
tions involved are located in New 
York, two in Schenectady, and one 
each in Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
and Boston. 

Two-thirds of the broadcasting 
time will be reserved for the Over- 
Seas Division of the Office of War 
| Information and will be used in 
| transmitting programs to our 
armed forces. The remainder of 
the time will be utilized by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, headed by Nelson 
Rockefeller, who states, with re- 
gard to the project, “Hemisphere 
cooperation can have real meaning 
only with the fullest participation 
of the people of the 21 American 
republics. Such participation is 
dependent upon wide knowledge 
and understanding, which can be 
materially fostered by improve- 
ment and expansion of short-wave 
broadcasting facilities.” 

The Government is now plan- 
ning to increase its short-wave 
facilities by the construction of 22 
additional transmitters. 
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sale of their products in the natural state 
or after processing by them, except when 
they operate an urban retail place of 
business other than a stall in a market; 
operators of private boarding houses, in 
respect to the supplying of meals and 
refreshments; the supplying of goods or 
services to the Munitions Department or 
agency thereof, and the operator of a 
new business formed and carrying on 
for such purpose; the sale of goods or 
supplying of meals, refreshments, or bev- 
erages in canteens or messes within the 
limits of military establishments. 


INDUSTRY CLASSIFIED 


The order divides Canadian industry 
into 157 classes of wholesale businesses, 
53 classes of retail businesses and 10 
service classes. Retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers are prevented from 
entering entirely new lines, but a busi- 
ness which has handled any one of a 
particular class of goods will be able to 
take on another of this class. A jeweler, 
for instance, who had not previously 
handled china would be unable to lay in 
a stock of dishes to replace dwindling 
stocks of silverware. A radio store will 
not be able to take on some other com- 
modity when the supply of radios is 
depleted. Retailers of men’s and boys’ 
clothing will not be permitted to branch 
into women’s clothing. 

In Canadian business circles it is said 
that the restrictions do not create any 
new hardships. It is pointed out that 
expansion plans have already been ter- 
minated, by reason of material and labor 
shortage, and that the limitation of out- 
lets is being effected by an earlier order 
requiring manufacturers and whole- 
salers to allocate supplies equitably 
among their established customers. 


[For previous announcement see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 7, 1942.] 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Producers of Newsprint to be Li- 
censed.—An order by the Newsprint 
Administrator requires that all produc- 
tion, sale, and delivery of newsprint in 
Canada be conducted under written per- 
mit after November 1, 1942. The permit 
System applies equally to production for 
export and for domestic consumption. 
The order is designed to meet the rapidly 
growing need for electrical power and 
manpower in war industry and to facili- 
tate control arising out of these needs. 

Under the order, manufacturers must 
limit their monthly production of news- 
print and magazine paper to not more 
than 100 percent of the average monthly 
quantity produced during the 6 months 
from April 1, 1942, to September 30, 1942, 
inclusive. They are obligated to curtail 
sales so as to keep inventories of news- 
print buyers from exceeding a 90-day 
supply on the basis of current operations. 

The latter control dovetails with order 
No. M-242, issued by the United States 
War Production Board, prohibiting any 
person from accepting delivery of paper 
or paperboard if such acceptance will 
cause inventories to become in excess of 
a 90-day supply. 

[For previous announcement regarding 


newsprint restrictions, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for November 7, 1942.] 
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Government Order Requires Correct 
Labeling and Designation of Fur Gar- 
ments.—Rabbit fur may no longer be 
designated under such names as “Rus- 
sian seal,” “erminette,” “Baltic leopard,” 
or any one of approximately 30 designa- 
tions heretofore used by the fur trade 
in Canada. Under a recent order, issued 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
all fur garments must bear the correct 
fur name as designated by the Board. 
In addition, any garment made of paws, 
necks, tails, bellies, or other pieces of 
fur, must be so designated. 

Manufacture of Power Transformers 
Regulated.—_The types of distribution 
and power transformers and the speci- 
fications permitted for each type are 
regulated by an order of October 13, 1942, 
issued by Canada’s Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. The varieties and designs 
of transformer accessories are also cov- 
ered in this order. Distribution is 
brought under control by the stipulation 
that transformers may be sold only to 
the Departments of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, Transport, and National Defence; 
the R. A. F.; those having contracts with 
the above agencies; and those having 
permission of the Administrator to re- 
ceive transformers. The order does not 
affect maintenance and repair parts. 
This order replaces order No. A-327 of 
August 28. 

Maximum Prices Placed on Animal 
Fats—Maximum prices which may be 
charged in Canada on various kinds and 
grades of animal fat (tallow, grease, 
mixed fat, oleo oil, oleo stearin, and 
grease stearin) are set forth in an order 
effective October 6, 1942, issued by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The 
order also requires manufacturers and 
processors of animal fat to report to the 
Oils and Fats Administrator the produc- 
tion, disposition, and any further infor- 
mation regarding animal fats that the 
Administrator may request. 

Sellers of animal fats are to reimburse 
buyers for free fatty acid, moisture, and 
other unsaponifiable matter in excess of 
maximum percentages allowed by the 


oe 


Economic Conditions 


Chile’s September trade, stimulated 
by the normal preholiday buying, was 
fairly active, although the index of in- 
dustrial production was below the 1941 
level. Except for the anticipated dis- 


missal of chauffeurs by owners of private 
automobiles, whose gasoline quotas are 
to be withdrawn, no significant unem- 
ployment has appeared, but rather the 
shortage of skilled workmen persists. 
Various processing industries, however, 
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are reported to be drawing upon reserve 
stocks of raw materials, the supply of 
which is nearing exhaustion, and this 
may render it impossible to maintain 
employment at current levels. 

The upward trend of prices continued 
as evidenced by reported increases in 
both the index of wholesale prices and 
the cost of living in Santiago. Labor 
unrest over high living costs was re- 
flected in requests by labor unions for 
higher wages, and school teachers were 
granted a salary bonus. 

Customs revenues for the month of 
September declined sharply as com- 
pared with the preceding month and 
with the monthly averages of 1941 and 
the first half of 1942. 

Agricultural markets were seasonably 
quiet, with prices for export commodities 


firm and those for products of local con- | 


sumption declining slightly. The price 
of wheat dropped following the arrival 
of substantial supplies from Argentina. 


MINING 


Labor difficulties were reported at sev- 
eral coal mines during September, fol- 
lowing union demands for higher wages 
and improved living conditions. The 
counterproposals which were submitted 
by the coal operators were regarded as 
unsatisfactory. The Coal Rationing 
Committee established quotas totaling 
15,800 metric tons of coal for railroads, 
shipping lines, and other principal coal 
users. 

The Government also approved legis- 
lation reducing the number of holidays 








‘ Canada’s New 12-Sided 
5-Cent Piece 


“VY for Victory,” the sign used 
by lovers of freedom the world over, 
will gain increased circulation next 
January when Canada’s new 5-cent 
coin is issued. The new coin, made 
of copper and zinc instead of nickel 
needed for urgent war purposes, 
will have the character V symboliz- 
ing victory and a torch symbolizing 
the sacrifice that is being made to 
achieve victory. The letter V wll 
serve a twofold purpose in that it 
will also designate the denomina- 
tion or value of 5 cents. 

This coin will have 12 sides and 
a plain edge and will be accepted 
as the current 5-cent coin in addi- 
tion to the 12-sided copper-zinc 
coin of different design authorized 
on August 5, 1942, and the round 
pure-nickel 5-cent piece which is 
of pre-war origin. 
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in the coal industry and providing for 
the establishment of Sunday working 
shifts for necessary repairs and main- 
tenance of mines. Work performed on 
Sundays and on days ordinarily regarded 
as holidays will be paid double the regu- 
lar rates; and paid vacations of 20 days 
annually will be granted to laborers who 
have worked more than 288 days in each 
year, and 10 days to those who have 
worked more than 220 days. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural Economic Institute 
approved proposed legislation to stabilize 
the price of domestic wheat at 150 pesos 
per 100 kilograms and to maintain this 
price by purchases from abroad in the 
event of a crop shortage or by open- 
market purchases if the domestic har- 
vest exceeds local requirements. At 
present the established minimum price 
for wheat is 135 pesos per 100 kilograms, 
and the market price recently averaged 
185 pesos. The proposed legislation is 
also designed to maintain the price of 
bread at the current level of 3 pesos per 
kilogram. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade in July was maintained 
at the high level of recent months. Im- 
ports reached the highest value of any 
month during the last 10 years, and ex- 
port shipments were substantially above 
those for June. During the first 7 
months of 1942 exports exceeded imports 
by a substantial margin. Imports from 
Argentina and Peru during recent 
months increased sharply. 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


The Government announced that the 
extraordinary session of Congress, con- 
vened late in October, would be requested 
to approve legislation authorizing an 
emergency plan for economic action. 
The Government’s proposals included 
the limitation of profits and stimulat- 
ing of production, the establishing of 
a Price Control Council to _ stabilize 
prices and supervise the rationing of 
commodities, and the creation of a Wage 
Board to stabilize all wages above 600 
pesos per month. Under the proposed 
legislation, profits would be limited to 
the average prevailing between January 
1941 and June 1942. Surplus profits, 
unless devoted to expanding production, 
would be absorbed by the Government 
through taxation. 

A new agency, known as the National 
Foreign Trade Council, was established 
on September 23 to exercise control over 
foreign trade, combining the functions 
of the former Exchange Control Com- 
mission, Import License Commission, 
Export Control Service, and National 
Supply Board. In respect to trading in 
agricultural products the Council will be 
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guided by the Agricultural Economy In- 
stitute, which will retain its functions 
of establishing import and export quotas 
or prohibitions for these commodities. 
The new agency is designed to bring 
about greater uniformity and a simpli- 
fication of the administrative controls 
governing export and import trade. 

Under the authority of the Emergency 
Law of July 19, 1942, the President an- 
nounced a list of independent Govern- 
ment agencies which were placed under 
more direct control by the executive and 
established the membership of the direc- 
torates of these organizations. The Na- 
tional Air Lines, National Savings Bank, 
Development Corporation, Agricultural 
Colonization Institute, and various credit 
organizations were among the agencies 
affected by these decrees. 


Transport and Communication 


Ship Loading and Unloading Speeded 
Up.—tTo relieve the shortage in coast- 
wise and foreign shipping, the Govern- 
ment of Chile has decreed that all mer- 
chant vessels in Chilean ports must load 
or unload without interruption, except 
for meals or the replacement of per- 
sonnel. Arrangements will be provided 
to permit the discharge of vessels at any 
hour of the day or night, and ships will 
be required to sail as soon as loading 
has been completed. 

Legislation is also under consideration 
which would subject privately owned 
tugs and launches to strict Government 
control by declaring them to be of public 
utility. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports From 
United States.——Dollar exchange contin- 
ues abundant in Costa Rica, and the 
Board of Exchange grants applications 
without delay. 

Internal Bond Issue Authorized.— 


Executive decree No. 57, published in the 
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Americans Get the Most 
Meat 


Two and a half pounds a week, 
permitted each adult under the 
United States Government’s pro- 
gram of voluntary meat sharing, 
makes American diet relatively a 
feast. Compared to our 40 ounces, 
shares of our friends and foes 
overseas range from England’s 31 
downward to Italy’s 6, and captive 
Belgium’s maximum of 4.9. 

Gap between American meat diet 
and British is widened further by 
the fact that unrestricted liver, 
kidneys, and similar products are 
plentiful in the United States, 
scarce in Britain where little meat 
is slaughtered. 

The United States will produce 
a record 24,000,000,000 pounds of 
the restricted meats (beef, veal, 
pork, mutton, and lamb, exclusive 
of such “delicacy” parts as livers, 
kidneys, feet, tails) in the 1942-43 
marketing season. Some 6% bil- 
lion pounds must go to the Army, 
the Navy, and our Allies. 

Civilians’ expected share of 174% 
billion pounds actually is greater 
than 1931-40 average, short only 
of the 21 billion pounds civilians 
would buy now with their increased 
income. Without control, some 
would get a great deal, others none. 
Until formal rationing can be 
organized, Americans must co- 
operate. 




















Costa Rican Official Gazette of Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, authorizes an internal bond 
issue up to 1,000,000 colones. The funds 
will be used for the construction of the 
new Central Market in San Jose. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Floating Debt.—In accordance with an 
Ecuadoran executive decree issued No- 
vember 1941, an analysis was completed 
on September 23, 1942, of the outstand- 
ing floating debt of the country which 
amounts to 9,553,000 sucres. Provisions 
were made for payment by an internal 
bond issue to the value of 9,438,000 sucres 
bearing interest at 4 percent per annum. 


Additional Sterling Exchange Quota 
Granted in September.—An extra quota 
of £50,000 was assigned in September by 
the Ecuadoran Banco Central for im- 
porters who are in a position to obtain 
merchandise from Great Britain. The 
sum was in addition to the regular 


sterling quota and was intended to com- — 


pensate for the difficulties in obtaining 
goods from that nation. 

Customs . Receipts, September.—Cus- 
toms receipts totaled 5,129,000 sucres 
during September, compared with 3,441,- 
000 sucres for September 1941. 
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‘Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Law Requires That Only Cotton of 
1942-43 Crop Be Offered to Govern- 
ment.—A military proclamation issued 
on September 19, 1942, and published in 
the Egyptian Journal Officiel of that 
date, forbids sellers of the 1942-43 cotton 
crop to deliver to the Government cotton 
of previous crops or cotton of the 1942- 
43 crop mixed with cotton of -previous 
crops. 


Exchange and Finance 


War-Risk Insurance of Property Made 
Compulsory.— War-risk insurance was 
made compulsory in Egypt for improved 
property, factories, workshops, and ma- 
chinery used in factories and workshops, 
according to a law of September 8, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Sep- 
tember 28, 1942. 

The insurance premium for improved 
real estate will be equivalent to 20 per- 
cent of the normal tax assessment. The 
premium for factories and machinery is 
to be two-tenths of 1 percent of their 
value as of January 1, 1942, or as of the 
date of their erection in the case of fac- 
tories built or machinery set up at a 
later date. 

The law provides for two types of in- 
demnification: (1) Preliminary partial 
indemnification, sufficient to enable the 
building to be placed in a condition fit 
for use or to allow a factory to resume 
operations. The Ministry of Passive De- 
fense is to be the judge of the extent 
of preliminary indemnification necessary. 
(2) Full indemnification, equal to the 
value of the destroyed property, to be 
paid in 2% percent Treasury bonds, 
which are not to be redeemable until 
after the war. The amount paid out as 
preliminary indemnification will be de- 
ducted from the final payment. 

The law is retroactive to June 1, 1940, 
insofar as payment for damages is con- 
cerned, and will cease to be effective De- 
cember 31, 1943, unless extended by min- 
isterial decree. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Excise Taxes Imposed on 
Imported and Domestic Cigarettes.—Ad- 
ditional excise taxes have been imposed 
on imported and domestic cigarettes, 
under provisions of Salvadoran legisla- 
tive decree No. 55, published and effec- 
tive August 11, 1942. The new tax rates 
are as follows: For each package of not 
more than 20 cigarettes or for every 20 
cigarettes or fraction, in; larger con- 
tainer, imported into El Salvador, and 
for each package of not more than 20 
machine-made domestic cigarettes, 5 
centavos; every 20 hand-made domestic 
cigarettes, 2 centavos. 

The new taxes will be applied as stamp 
taxes, and on imported cigarettes will be 
collected at the customhouse of entry 
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and will be in addition to the existing 
import duty and internal taxes (a duty 
of $5.50 per gross kilogram, plus the in- 
ternal tax of 5 centavos per package of 
20 imported cigarettes). The taxes on 
domestically manufactured cigarettes 
will be collected by means of stamped 
cigarette paper and will be in addition 
to the existing taxes of 2 colones per 
thousand on machine-made domestic 
cigarettes and of 50 centavos per thou- 
sand on hand-made domestic cigarettes. 

The new taxes are assessed to provide 
revenue, in view of the decrease in the 
customs collections and other sources of 
income. 


France 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Containers and Packing Cases: Import 
Duties Suspended.—French import du- 
ties on certain bottles, cans, wooden 
packing cases, and other containers, im- 
ported empty or filled, were suspended 
temporarily by orders published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 5. 

Commissariat General for Commercial 
Mobilization to be Created—The crea- 
tion, temporarily, of a Commissariat 
General for Commercial Mobilization in 
France, under the Secretary of State’s 
Office for Provisioning, has been author- 
ized by law No. 464, published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 10. 

Regional Offices for Allocation of In- 
dustrial Products and for Trade Organi- 
zation to be Established.—The creation 
of regional offices for the allocation of 
industrial products and of regional offices 
for trade organization in each regional 
division of France has been authorized 
by decrees No. 998 and No. 1003 pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of March 29. 

Rubber: Office Established to Control 
Exportation from French Africa.—An 
Office for the Distribution and Condi- 
tioning of Rubber, assisted by agencies 
and representatives in French Africa, has 
been established, with headquarters in 
Paris, to control the African exportation 
and production of rubber, by a French 
order of -July 4, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of July 14. 

This Office is to guarantee the exporta- 
tion of the entire French African pro- 
duction of rubber, after any necessary 
reconditioning, for the duration of the 
purchase agreements made between the 
Organization Committee of Producers of 
Rubber, Gums, and Resins and the Asso- 
ciation of Rubber Importers. 

Producers or holders of rubber must 
place all their rubber at the disposition 
of the Office, which must receive and 
store it. A fee of 1 franc per kilogram 
of rubber received is to be collected, to 
cover expenses of the Office. 

Inter-Trade Rubber Committee Estab- 
lished.—_An Inter-Trade Rubber Com- 
mittee, to act as a parity coordination 
committee to study problems of common 
interest to colonial producers of rubber 
and French industries transforming rub- 
ber, has been established in France by 
an order published in the Journal Officiel 
‘of April 11. 

Benzols and Heavy Coal-Tar Oils: Con- 
sumption Taxes Revised.—French con- 
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Railway-Fuel Difficulties in 
Brazil 


For a while the Diesel-electric 
trains operating on the Central 
Railroad between Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil, were sus- 
pended because of lack of fuel, but 
then it was discovered that fuel oil 
produced in Brazil was sufficiently 
good for this purpose, and the 
trains are once more running be- 
tween the two cities. ; 

Lack of coal, however, has com- 
pelled the Central to reduce the 
number of its trains, and the sleep- 
ers have been taken off the night 
trains to reduce fuel consumption. 

It is because of these difficulties 
that the Government is pushing 
the extension of the electrification 
of this railroad. 




















sumption taxes on imported and domestic 
benzols, benzines, toluenes, and the like,, 
and heavy coal-tar oils have been re- 
vised by law No. 457 published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 12.* 

Wines: Minimum Alcoholic Content 
Fixed* 

Liqueurs and Aperitives: Temporary 
Exceptions from Regulations on Manu- 
facture and Sale Authorized in France 
and Algeria* 

’ Confectionary: Use of Substitute Al- 
mond Kernels and Hydrocyanic Acid 
Content Restricted* 

Pepper and Tea: Permits Required for 
Unblocking Stocks* 

Green Chicory Roots for Coffee: Quota 
for French Market Fixed* 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Economic and Financial Consultative 
Council Created.—An Economic and 
Financial Consultative Council has been 
created in French Cameroun, to advise 
the Governor on various financial and 
economic questions, by a decree of May 
4, 1942, promulgated by the French Na- 
tional Committee by an order of June 
15, and published in the Journal Officiel 
of French Cameroun on July 1. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Asbestos: Ad Valorem Export Tar Sus- 
pended Temporarily.—The export tax of 
5 percent ad valorem on mining prod- 
ucts in the French Zone of Morocco has 
been suspended on asbestos, crude or en- 
riched, mined on lands not belonging to 
native tribes, until December 31, 1942, 
by a dahir of May 15, 1942, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of May 29. 


During this peroid, however, the sta- © 


tistical tax of 0.50 percent ad valorem 
will be collected. 
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Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues and 
expenditures in Haiti for the first 11 
months of the fiscal year 1941-42 (Octo- 
ber—August) were, respectively, 25,582,- 
000 gourdes and 26,869,000 gourdes. 
Comparative figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1940-41 are, respectively, 
31,899,000 and 29,424,000 gourdes. 

The gross public debt on August 31, 
1942, totaled 71,018,000 gourdes, com- 
pared with 66,742,000 gourdes on the 
same date last year. The total expended 
under the public works contract was 
27,075,000 gourdes. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Honduran re- 
mittances of dollar exchange to the 
United States for all transactions not 
subject to freezing control are made 
within 3 days. 

Government Finances—Honduran 
revenues and expenditures during July, 
August, and September totaled 1,989,000 
and 2,146,000 lempiras, respectively. 
Comparative figures for the correspond- 
ing 3-month period of 1941 are, respec- 
tively, 2,564,000 and 2,323,000 lempiras. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sulfuric Acid: Control of Distribution 
Established—Under an order published 
in the Gazette of India, August 15, 1942, 
effective October 1, 1942, distribution of 
sulfuric acid is restricted to licensed 
manufacturers who may sell or other- 
wise dispose of it only under the author- 





Ordnance Dept., U. S. Army 
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ity of a basic or special sales license 
issued by the Government licensing 
authority. 

Consumers must obtain their supplies 
at Government-fixed prices, from desig- 
nated manufacturers, and in quantities 
and grades approved by the licensing 
authorities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses: Period of Validity 
Not to Be Extended for Shipments From 
the United States, Canada, Newfound- 
land, Australia, and the United King- 
dom.—The period during which ship- 
ment of goods must be effected under 
import licenses, issued, or revalidated in 
India for the 6-month period, July 1 to 
December 31, 1942, will not be extended 
in the case of shipments from the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
and the United Kingdom, even though 
an irrevocable letter of credit may have 
been opened on the strength of the li- 
cense and payment made in accordance 

. with the terms of the credit during the 
period of shipment specified in the li- 
cense, according to a notice issued by the 
Foreign Trade Controller of the Gov- 
ernment of India, September 12, 1942. 

The validity of licenses issued for ship- 
ments from countries, other than those 
mentioned above, up to December 31, 
1942, may, however, be extended by a 
6-month period if documentary proof is 
submitted that payment has been made 
by Decemb=2r 31, 1942, in accordance with 
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the terms of irrevocable letters of credit, 
opened against the licenses. 

Under previously existing regulations, 
the period of validity of import licenses 
in India could be extended in certain 
circumstances if shipment of the goods 
covered by the licenses were delayed for 
reasons over which the holders of the 
licenses had no control. 

Drugs and Medicines: Advisory Panel 
Established to Aid Import Control.—To 
insure that only the most necessary 
medicines shall be imported into India, 
under the import-trade control regula- 
tions, an advisory panel on drugs and 
medicines has been established to advise 
the Government. 

Import restrictions on drugs and medi- 
cines had been previously somewhat re- 
laxed by an announcement of the For- 
eign Trade Controller on June 8, 1942, 
that licenses would be issued freely for 
the importation of patent and proprie- 
tary medicines containing certain essen- 
tial drugs. This concession extended to 
preparations of any of the drugs listed 
under the order, whether in bulk or in 
the form of tablets, ampules, ointments, 
or otherwise. It included all proprietary 
brands and trade-mark preparations of 
the listed drugs and their equivalents, 
whether intended for oral, hypodermic, 
intravenous, or external use. 

Use of American Tobacco in Domes- 
tically Manufactured Cigarettes Re- 
stricted —The Government of India has 
limited the proportion of American to- 
bacco which may be used in the manu- 














Changes in Revenue Act Affecting Operations of American 
Companies Abroad 


Section 116 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code, enacted originally in 1926 
to encourage foreign trade by exempting from tax the foreign income of 
American citizens residing abroad, has been amended to read as follows: 

(a) Earned Income From Sources Without the United States— 


(1) Foreign residert for entire taxable year: In case of an individual citizen 
of the United States, who establishes to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that 
he is a bona fide resident of a foreign country or countries during the entire taxable 
year, amounts received from sources without the United States (except amounts 
paid by the United States or any agency thereof) if such amounts would consti- 
tute earned income as defined in section 25 (a) if received from sources within the 
United States; but such individual shall not be allowed as a deduction from his 
gross income any deductions properly allocable to or chargeable against amounts 
excluded from gross income under this subsection. 

(2) Taxable year of change of residence to United States: In the case of an indi- 
vidual citizen of the United States, who has been a bona fide resident of a foreign 
country or countries for a period of at least 2 years before the date on which he 
changes his residence from such country to the United States, amounts received 
from sources without the United States (except amounts paid by the United States 
or any agency thereof), which are attributable to that part of such period of 
foreign residence before such date, if such amounts would constitute earned income 
as defined in section 25 (a) if received from sources within the United States; 
but such individual shall not be allowed as a deduction from his gross income any 
deductions properly allocable to or chargeable against amounts excluded from 
gross income under this subsection. 


The principal change is that the taxpayer, in order to obtain the exemp- 
tion, must satisfy the Commissioner that he is a bona fide resident of a 
foreign country for the entire taxable year, instead of more than 6 months, 
the previous wording of the section. 

The foreign tax credit provision of the revenue code was also amended: 
section 131 (h) has been added, as the credit had been restricted to income 
tax as interpreted by our own courts and administrators. Section 131 (h) 
states that the term “income, war profits. and excess-profits shall include a 
tax paid in lieu of a tax upon income, war profits, or excess-profits other- 


oe generally imposed by any foreign country or possession of the United 
ates.” 
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facture of cigarettes in India to 30 per- 
cent of the total weight of tobacco in 
any cigarette, according to a notice pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India for Au- 
gust 1, 1942. 

Provision is made for exceptions to 
this regulation, under special circum- 
stances and in the discretion of the 
Government. 

Certain Printing and Textile Machin- 
ery and Other Articles Exempted from 
Emergency Import Surtax.—The follow- 
ing articles have been exempted in India 
from the emergency import surtax of 
one-fifth of the import duty, according 
to a notice published in the Gazette of 
India, August 1, 1942: Specified textile 
machinery, apparatus and parts; Jac- 
quard harness linen cordage; striking 
combs used in textile machinery; speci- 
fied printing machinery and apparatus; 
photolitho films, and coffee pulpers and 
parts. 


Transport and Communication 


Decrease in Number of Car Loadings.— 
Freight-car loadings in India during 
August 1942 show a decrease over the 
same period of 1941, totals being 470,497 
in 1942 as against 586,602 in 1941. 

The total number of cars loaded dur- 
ing the period from April 1 to August 1, 
1942, was 2,593,551 as against 3,110,952 
during the corresponding period of 1941. 

Further Use of Canals to Relieve Rail- 
way Pressure——Madras, India, provides 
in its 1942-43 budget for improvements 
to the west-coast canal, with which it is 
hoped to establish direct communication 
between Badagara and Cochin via Cali- . 
cut, according to trade reports. 

In the fiscal year 1941-42, 2.87 lakhs 
rupees (approximately $86,444) was spent 
for deepening the Buckingham Canal 
north of Madras with a view to relieving 
pressure on railway transport. 

Domestic Industries Supply Communi- 
cation Equipment in India.—Domestic 
industries supplied almost all the equip- 
ment used by the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department during the year 
1940-41, according to trade reports. The 
value of goods purchased in India during 
the period totaled 77.86 lakhs of rupees 
(approximately $2,335,800), compared 
with 34.78 lakhs of rupees (approximately 
$1,043 400) the preceding year. Imports 
in 1940-41 were very small, being valued 
at only 2.70 lakhs of rupees (approxi- 
mately $81,000). 

Telephones were formerly imported 
but are now being manufactured in Gov- 
ernment workshops. Cast aluminum is 
now used for the bodies of the instru- 
ments, but bakelite will be substituted as 
soon as the necessary presses are de- 
livered and installed. Telegraph carrier 
equipment is being produced satisfac- 
torily in local plants, and coils, con- 
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densers, and filters are being made of 
materials available: in India. 


Large Expenditure for Roadbuilding— 
The Government of Bombay, India, will 
spend 114.4 lakhs of rupees ($3,445,728) 
on roads during the fiscal year 1942-43, 
the British press reports. In 1939-40 
the expenditure for roads was 78 lakhs 
($2,349,360) . 


Ireland (Eire) 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Soap Rationing Established.—The ra- 
tioning of soap, other than shaving and 
abrasive soap, has been announced by 
the Department of Supplies of Eire, the 
order to be effective from October 17, 
1942. During the period from October 
17 to November 30, 1942, one coupon will 
allow the purchaser to buy 6 ounces of 
hard soap or 6 ounces of toilet soap, or 
12 ounces of soap powder. 


Other Commodities Rationed in 1942.— 
Clothing was rationed June 9; boots and 
shoes July 16; sugar August 1, at one- 
half pound per week per person; butter 
in Dublin City and County and Bray on 
September 10, at three-quarters pound 
per week per person; tea on October 3, 
at one-half ounce per person per week; 
and soap on October 17. In addition, 
the use of gas and electricity is greatly 
curtailed; coal, peat, and kerosene are 
rationed; and gasoline is available only 
for essential purposes. 


Exchange and Finance 


Central Bank Established.—The Cen- 
tral Bank Bill was introduced in the 
Dail on March 5, 1942, and passed by 
that body July 18. The Senate passed 
the Bill October 14, and returned it to 
the Dail for approval of certain minor 
amendments, which, it is understood, 
were agreed to in committee. 


The Central Bank of Eire replaces the 
Currency Commission which was estab- 
lished under the Currency Act of 1927 
and which has been responsible for regu- 
lation of the note issue and has per- 
formed a number of central banking 
functions. 


The capital of the Central Bank is 
fixed at £40,000, which will be held in the 
name of the Minister for Finance, and 
be subscribed by the Government, the 
Currency Commission being dissolved 
and its paid-up capital returned to the 
shareholding banks. The board of di- 
rectors will consist of a Governor, ap- 
pointed by the President of Eire on the 
advice of the Government, and up to 
eight directors (of whom two, at most, 
may be civil servants), all appointed by 
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Institute of Agricultural Sciences Established 


The cooperative program of the Americas for development of Western 
Hemisphere resources will get the support of modern scientific agricultural 
research. : 

This aid will become available with the establishment of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute of Agricultural Sciences, designed to function as an aid to 
continental research and experimental stations for agricultural science in 
the American republics. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has named Dr. Earl N. 
Bressman, an authority on inter-American agriculture, as director of the 
institute. The secretary of the new organization is Jose L. Colom, Chief of 
the Division of Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan American Union. 

After investigating proposed sites, a technical committee recommended 
Costa Rica. This recommendation was accepted by the Governing Board. 

The institute will be a timely aid for inter-American plans for development 
of hemisphere economic resources. Under this program, the Americas are 
working to develop new and additional sources of many supplies formerly 
obtained outside the hemisphere—rubber, drugs, vegetable oils, fibers, and 
food. These products of the soil were formerly imported largely from the 
Far East. With leadership, experimentation, and training to develop tech- 
nical skills, most of these supplies can be produced in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The new institute is designed to function along these lines. 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace, proponent of inter-American collabora- 
tion and former Secretary of Agriculture, has long been the leading Wash- 
ine advocate for the establishment of an inter-American agricultural 
nstitute. 

In May 1940, Mr. Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, publicly pro- 
posed the establishment of the institute. Discussing the idea before the 


Eighth Scientific Congress in Washington, he outlined these objectives for 
the institute: 








(1) To provide facilities for training scientific personnel for long-range 
development of agriculture in the Americas. 

(2) To improve mutual understanding among agricultural students and 
develop leaders for agricultural progress. 

(3) To serve as a scientific center for cooperative research, also for 
strengthening of cultural relations among the Americas. 














the Minister for Finance; five directly, 
and three from a panel prepared by the 
Associated Banks (the term applied to 
the eight shareholding banks to the pres- 
ent Currency Commission). Thus, the 
banking directors will be in a minority 
on the Board. . 

The new bank, which will not inter- 
fere in any way with the functions of 
the ordinary banks, is to be the sole note- 
issue authority of the State, taking over 
the issue of legal-tender notes, and ulti- 
mately the Consolidated Bank Note issue, 
which will be gradually extinguished. 
The maximum period allowed for with- 
drawal of the Consolidated notes is 12 
years, and as they are withdrawn they 
will be replaced by equivalent amounts of 
legal-tender notes, so that no deflation- 
ary effects will be incurred. 

At present the banks pay a charge of 
2% percent per annum on their own 
notes (1% percent to the Currency Com- 
mission and 1 percent to the Revenue 
Commisioners), and during the period of 
withdrawal they will continue to pay this 
charge to the Central Bank on such of 
their notes as remain outstanding. 
Notes outstanding after the 12-year pe- 
riod will be redeemed by the Central 
Bank out of the funds provided for that 
purpose by each associated bank in re- 
spect of its own notes. The issue and 
regulation of token coinage, with the 
profits and expenses thereon, also come 
under the charge of the Central Bank, 
which will thus be responsible for the 
whole mechanism of currency issue in 
Eire. 


No alteration is contemplated in the 
existing provisions for the backing of 
legal-tender notes, which will continue 
to be held mainly in the form of sterling 
bills and securities, as at present, with 
the comparatively small addition of gold 
that was obtained by the Currency Com- 
mission before the war. 

In addition to the functions of cur- 
rency issue conferred on the bank, cer- 
tain new powers are given which are as 
follows: 


(1) The receiving of noninterest deposits 
from any public authority (whether of gen- 
eral or local jurisdiction), or any Associated 
Bank, or any other bank or credit institution, 
and the settlement of clearing balances be- 
tween them. 

(2) The rediscounting of bills of exchange 
and the making of advances to banks against 
such bills, or against Government securities. 

(3) The. fixing and publication of rates of 
interest for such rediscounts and loans. 

(4) The buying and selling of Government 
securities in the open market. 


Under section 40 of the Central Bank 
Act, every banker is required to deposit 


_and keep deposited with the High Court 


a sum of £10,000 during the years 1943-45, 
and a sum of £20,000 thereafter. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Duty Suspended on Gifts of Tobacco.— 
Gifts of tobacco (other than cigars), 
not exceeding 2 pounds in weight, may 
be imported into Eire without the pay- 
ment of customs duty, under an emer- 
gency powers order issued by the Gov- 
ernment on September 16, 1942. 
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Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in the Netherlands West Indies 
was satisfactory in nearly all lines dur- 
ing the quarter ended September 30, 
1942. Asin other areas affected by ship- 
ping and dependent on outside sources 
for supplies, the Netherlands West In- 
dian market is a sellers’ market. De- 
mand is in excess of supply and stocks 
are difficult to maintain. Food supplies, 
however, continue to arrive and many 
former dealers in other items are now 
turning to the handling of foods, which 
even at increased prices are in steady 
demand. This demand will continue, for 
the nature of the colony’s soil precludes 
extensive agricultural development. The 
principal industry continues to be, on a 
growing scale, the refining of oil. 

The production of aloes, the only agri- 
cultural product of any importance in 
the Netherlands West Indies, adds to the 
colony’s limited economy. A much- 
needed rain has improved the prospects 
for the production of this commodity in 
Aruba, Bonaire, and Curacao. 

Collections were reported as fairly 
good, and plenty of bank credit remained 
available to firms in good standing. 
There was no unemployment. 





Palestine 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Extension of Rationing to Most Food 
Products—Rationing in Palestine wus 
extended and placed on a “points” basis 
by an order effective November 1, 1942. 
Besides sugar, bread, and flour (already 
rationed), there were placed on the 
schedule of rationed commodities 
burghol, semolina, rice, macaroni, break- 
fast cereals, meat, fish, fowl, cocoa, tea, 
coffee, jam, eggs, cheese, butter, and 
edible fats and oils, so that all the prin- 
cipal foodstuffs are now rationed. Dairy 
products are more “costly,” in points, 
than cereals and bread, with meat, fish, 
and fowlintermediate. Restaurant meals 
are included in the system, and special 
Service Points Coupons must be obtained 
from restaurant proprietors and en- 
dorsed by service men for meals eaten 
in those establishments. Registration 
for rationing had already been com- 
pleted in the principal populated com- 
munities during September. 

Control of Labor and Wages.—An ef- 
fort to control rising wages is indicated 
by the publication of a Palestine War 
Supply Board notice that purchases by 
the Board and the armed services would 
be made only from a Register of Ap- 
proved Manufacturers. As a condition 
of registration, manufacturers will be re- 
quired to agree to grant no increase in 
wages without the prior approval of the 
Board. 

Compulsory arbitration of trade dis- 
putes was introduced at the beginning 
of 1942, and “freezing” of labor in War 
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Service Occupations was announced Au- 
gust 13, 1942. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL TREND 


Peruvian business conditions contin- 
ued on a sound basis during October, 
and principal lines of trade continued 
active despite the growing shortage of 
foreign merchandise. Expanded bank- 
ing operations and an upward trend in 
economic indexes reflected greater in- 
dustrial output. Construction work, in- 
cluding public projects, proceeded on a 
scale consistent with available supplies 
of building materials. An easy exchange 
situation prevailed, commercial credits 
were adequate, and collections were gen- 
erally satisfactory. The cost-of-living 
index in September 1942 was 225.5, com- 
pared with 223.8 in August of this year 
and 202.6 in September 1941. 


REGULATIONS AND AGREEMENTS 


Regulations governing the purchase 
and sale of Peruvian rubber were issued 
in accordance with the agreement signed 
with the United States. Prospects were 
favorable for the development of cin- 
chona bark to comply with the terms of 
a new agreement with the United States. 
The commercial treaty between Peru and 
Chile, signed in Santiago on October 17, 
1941, was ratified by the Peruvian Con- 
gress. 

The problem of food supplies was given 
further attention by the appointment of 
a board for increasing the production of 
foodstuffs. A bill prohibiting exports of 
foodstuffs and providing for the expro- 
priation of the Callao abattoir was ap- 
proved by the Senate, but still requires 
sanction by the other House. 

The organization of consumers’ coop- 
eratives by the working classes was rec- 
ommended by the Government as a con- 
tribution to meet the problem of scarcity 
and high cost of prime-necessity goods. 

A measure designed to improve ship- 
ping facilities provided that no vessels in 
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the coastwise trade would be allowed on 
voyages abroad except by special permit 
from the Ministry of Marine and the 
Bureau of Foodstuffs. 

Legislation placed exports and domes- 
tic distribution of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products in charge of the Comp- 
troller of Petroleum in the Ministry of 
Marine and Aviation. Domestic sales of 
petroleum were limited to average indi- 
vidual purchases of the 12 months endeu 
July 31, 1942, except by permit from the 
Comptroller, and oil exports through 
Callao were prohibited in order to insure 
the supply of petroleum in the central 
district. 


AGRICULTURE 


Satisfactory yields in the cotton valleys 
were reported, except in Canete which 
suffered from insect pests, and in Piura 
and Ica where water was insufficient. 
Damage from insect pests in other dis- 
tricts was slight, and the quality of the 
staple was considered generally good. 
The 1942 cotton crop was said to be the 
best in quality since 1937, and production 
estimates continued around 1,450,000 
quintals. Although exports during the 
first 8 months were much lower than in 
the corresponding period of 1941, about 
75 percent of the 1942 crop was reported 
sold. To facilitate the supply of cotton- 
seed, the Agricultural Bank was author- 
ized to purchase the unsold stocks of 
such seed for distribution to the oil 
mills. 

Weather conditions in the sugar val- 
leys were more favorable than in earlier 
months. Sugar production for the firsv 
8 months of this year was estimated at 
about 250,000 metric tons, and total ex- 
ports through August 1942 were less than 
last year’s comparable period. Current 
‘estimates place the 1942 rice output at 
60,000 to 70,000 metric tons, compared 
with 100,000 in 1941, the reduction being 
attributed to insect pests and a shortage 
of water. Flax plantations continued to 
suffer from rust, but expansion of acre- 
age was evidenced by larger exports for 
the first 8 months than those of the cor- 
responding period last year. Plans to 

.improve the grade and quantity of the 
tea crop proceeded with the recent ar- 
rival of a British expert in tea planta- 
tions. ‘ 

This year’s wool clip was expected to 
be larger than that of 1941 because of 
the prevalence of favorable weather con- 
ditions, but stocks continued to accumu- 
late and the market outlook was viewed 
with pessimism because of the poor ex- 
port demand. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Peruvian imports for the first 8 montna 
were lower by volume but only slightly 
less in value than for the corresponding 
period in 1941. Exports through August 
exceeded those for the first 8 months of 
last year in both volume and value. The 
United States, Argentina, Chile, Canada, 
British India, and the United Kingdom 
were the principal sources of Peruvian 
imports during the January—July period 
of 1942. Chile, the United States, New 
Zealand, Australia, and Bolivia took the 
largest proportion of Peruvian exports. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Wool Made Subject to Con- 
sumption Tazr.—The Peruvian internal 
consumption tax of 2% percent ad va- 
lorem, which was imposed on domestic 
wool by a law of November 18, 1937, was 
applied also to imported wool consumed 
by domestic woolen mills, by a law of 
October 13, 1942. 

Automobiles: Basis for Assessing Im- 
port Duty Changed.—The basis for as- 
sessing Peruvian import duties on 
automobiles weighing from 1,500 to 1,700 
kilograms (items 1232 to 1234 of the Peru- 
vian tariff) has been changed from gross 
to legal weight, according to a law of 
August 13, 1942, published in El] Peruano 
on August 28, 1942. This action was 
taken to bring these classifications into 
conformity with the treatment accorded 
to other automobile classifications under 
the reciprocal trade agreement with the 
United States, which was signed on May 
7, 1942. 

Rubber Stocks Must be Reported.— 
Possessors of rubber or elastic gums and 
derivatives were required to report within 
30 days all of their stocks to the Peru- 
vian Amazonian Corporation and the 
Corporation was granted exclusive au- 
thority to buy and sell these products, 
by a decree of October 9, 1942. All trans- 
actions in rubber and elastic gums were 
centralized in this agency so as to de- 
velop the rubber program most effec- 
tively, in accordance with the agreement 
between the Peruvian Government and 
the Rubber Reserve Co., an agency of 
the United States Government. 

Glass_ Bottles: Exportation Pro- 
hibited.—The exportation from Peru of 
empty glass bottles was prohibited by a 
law of October 2, 1942, in order to con- 
serve domestic supplies. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum and Derivatives: Special 
Taxes on Sales Established.—Special 
taxes on sales of petroleum and deriva- 
tives have been established in Tunisia, 
for the benefit of the Organization Com- 
mittee for Petroleum and Derivatives, by 
an order of April 30, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of May 2. 

The new taxes are as follows on sales 
of: Automobile gasoline, alcohol-car- 
burant, kerosene, gas-oil, fuel-oil, and 
peanut-oil carburant, 1.50 francs per 
hectoliter, effective from January 1, 1942; 
aviation gasoline, 2 francs per hectoliter, 
effective from February 21, 1942; paraffin, 
lubricating oils and greases, and im- 
ported bitumens, 3 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, effective from May 1, 1942; and 
white spirit, 3 francs per hectoliter, ef- 
fective from May 1, 1942. 

Salt: Trade Organization Committee 
of Production and Sale Created.—A Trade 
Organization Committee of Production 
and Sale of Salt has been created in 
Tunisia, under the Direction of Finances, 
by an order of April 7, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of April 
16.* ‘ 
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Charcoal: Permanent and Consultative 
Commissions Established.* 
Coffee: Standard Type Revised.* 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Clothing Rationing—The Board of 
Trade has announced that the second 
allotment of 20 coupons for the ration- 
ing year 1942-43 will become valid on 
March 15 rather than on April 1, 1943, 
as was previously announced. The list 
of rationed items has been extended to 
include towels, surgical corsets or belts, 
and scavenging™ gloves. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL TRENDS 


The level of Uruguayan business ac- 
tivity changed very little during the 
month of September. Although foreign 
trade decreased slightly, other phases of 
business were more active. Despite a fuel 
shortage there has been no reduction in 
the employment level. The construction 
industry and the woolen mills showed 
marked activity. 

Cattle slaughter has not increased as 
expected, because dry weather during the 
spring has prevented the pastures from 
developing. In consequence, meat can- 
ning is slowed up, but sheep slaughter- 
ings will soon begin to increase. The 
wool clip, which is well started, promises 
to be of unusually good quality. Ranch- 
ers in more isolated regions are worried 
by the transportation problem, and many 
of them are not able to make their usual 
shipments of sheepskins. 

The dry weather has also retarded the 
development of winter cereals and lin- 
seed, and has impeded the planting of 
corn, rice, peanuts, and sunflowers. The 
potato crop is in good condition, and 
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harvesting will probably commence in 
late November. 


SITUATION IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Domestic demand for textiles is slightly 
below the level of last year, but wool 
manufacturers are finding compensation 
in a strong foreign demand, especially 
from Central America, Venezuela, and 
Cuba. Woolen mills continue to operate 
24 hours a day, and most of them are 
now engaged in exporting, the chief prod- 
uct being woolen yarns. 

The cotton mills, in contrast, are oper- 
ating at a diminishing pace, the quality 
of raw materials, together with rising 


prices, having caused a diminution in. 


demand. By reducing the working hours, 
factories have been able to cut produc- 
tion without dismissing employees. ‘The 
demand for cotton textiles is expected to 
increase as the summer season ad- 
vances. Sales of drygoods have increased 
slightly, but still are below last year’s 
level. However, the usual seasonal in- 
crease in the sales of light-weight cloth- 
ing is becoming manifest. 

Activity in shoe factories has increased 
as compared with last month, though it 


‘has not equaled that of a year ago. Low 


export prices are causing reduced opera- 
tions in tanneries. 

The cost of living during August has 
been calculated as 110 percent of the 
1929 level for the city of Montevideo, and 
as 113 percent of the 1939 level for the 
cities of the interior. Both figures rep- 
resent a slight improvement over the pre- 
ceding month, the figure for Montevideo 
being the lowest since February. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wrapping Paper: Maximum Prices 
Suspended.—The maximum prices for 
wrapping paper established in Uruguay 
by a decree of September 25, 1942, were 
suspended by a decree of October 9, 1942, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Octo- 
ber 15. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tin Solder: Reduced Duty Continued.— 
The period of 1 year, during which tin 
solder for soldering containers of pre- 
served meat and other edible products 
was granted inclusion within the raw 
materials section of the Uruguayan 
tariff at a reduced rate of duty, has been 
extended for a further 6-month period 
by a resolution of October 16, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 26. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Import Duty and Internal 
Tax Increased.—The Venezuelan import 
duty on gasoline, item No. 270-I of the 
customs tariff, was increased from 0.184 
to 0.2872 bolivares per gross kilogram, by 
a joint resolution of the Ministries of 
Treasury and Development, published in 
the Venezuelan Official Gazette on Octo- 
ber 19, 1942. It was also provided that, 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Automotive 
Products 


MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCER GAS IN INDIA 


Factories for the manufacture of pro- 
ducer-gas plants have been established 
at Rampur and Ghaziagad, India, ac- 
cording to trade reports. Plants are 
under way also for starting manufacture 
at Lucknow, Fyzabad, Gorakhpur, and 
Allahabad, says an August report. 


Beverages 


SWITZERLAND’S 1942 WINE CROP LARGE 


The Swiss 1942 wine crop is estimated 
at 74,000,000 liters which is well above 
the last 10-year average. Complaints, 
however, were made by growers that the 
Government’s price top was too low. 


Chemicals 


CARBON DIOXIDE CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 


Figures showing the consumption of 
carbon dioxide by Canadian manufac- 
turers of carbonated beverages have re- 
cently been released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


The following table gives the quantity 
and value of carbon dioxide used by soft- 
drink factories during the years 1935-40: 





Quantity | Cost at 
Year (in pounds)} factories 











261, 282 
EES ERE. 4, 863, 848 328, 570 
SS a Sa ea 5, 259,320 | 383, 524 
9500 -im Gtinders. =. 2... -.-- 22 4, 957,744 | [403, 068 
NS chin mse cheeaestd 768, 793 44, 813 
1940, in cylinders----_....-------- 5, 769, 675 632, 961 
ES Se 1, 361, 055 95, 787 





INDUSTRIAL-GAS PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Canadian manufacturing plants mak- 
ing industrial gases reported production 
in 1941 at $6,345,140, compared with 
$4,934,313 in 1940, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The 1941 
figure represents an increase of 28.6 per- 
cent. 


CANADIAN ABRASIVE PLANT IN ONTARIO 
ENLARGED 


The Canadian Carborundum Co., Ltd., 
is enlarging considerably its plant at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, according to trade 
reports. 

The additions, costing $700,000, will 
include a new furnace building and sev- 
eral transformer buildings. 


New CHEMICAL LABORATORY FOR INDIA 


The Indian chemical company, Tata, 


has contributed 830,000 rupees for the 














Food Scarce in Netherlands and in Reich? 


Food, especially bread, has become so scarce in the Netherlands that the 
great mass of people actually go hungry, a Hollander who escaped to England 
declared recently. He explained that in most families the small quantity of 
bread available is reserved for the wage-earner, so that he can do his work. 

As a result, his wife and children have to get along with potatoes, watery 
porridge, and whatever odds and ends they can gather. Even at that, the 
potato ration is insufficient to make up for the lack of bread. 

Yet, in a speech at Arnhem, Reichs Commissioner Seyss-Inquart recently 
stated that only Netherlands miners and families of Dutch Nazi volunteers 
serving with the German armies in the Soviet Union will receive food rations 
equal to those allowed the German people. He added that a general raising 
of Dutch food rations to the German level “cannot be envisaged, because the 
people of Holland are not as ready as the Germans to make supreme sacrifices 
for the holy war against Bolshevism.” 

The Dutch informant said that the two daily meals of the average family 
in the Netherlands usually consist of potatoes without fat—and keep hunger 
away for only a short time. Working-class families often attempt to keep 
the wolf from the door by selling their butter ration coupons, which fetch 
6 guilders (about $3.25) each. With this money they can sometimes buy some 
nourishing foodstuffs in the black market. 

Another Dutchman, who had been working in the Nazi Reich and escaped, 
says that he witnessed in Germany several near-riots over food. He saw 
women and children turn over bakers’ carts and run off with loaves of bread. 
Carts carrying potatoes were stopped by boys, who pulled sacks off them 
and handed the bags to housewives who emptied their contents on the ground 
and scrambled for handfuls of potatoes. 














construction of a national chemical lab- 
oratory, according to the Indian press. 
This additional equipment will fill an 
urgent need of the Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Council, it is stated. 

The laboratory is to be built at Poona, 
and the firm name of Tata will be asso- 
ciated with it. 


PHOSPHATE DEPOSIT IN NEW ZEALAND 


A 100,000,000-ton phosphate deposit 
has been discovered at Clarendon, New 
Zealand, according to British press dis- 
patches. 

Although the material is of low grade, 
it is stated that it can be raised to com- 
mercial standards and delivered at about 
30 shillings per ton. 

New Zealand is now using 350,000 tons 
of phosphate annually in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


Authorizations have been given by the 
Spanish Direccion General de Industrias 
for additional superphosphate plants and 
for plants to convert domestically mined 
potassium chloride into potassium sul- 
fate, according to recent press reports. 
The production of potassium sulfate is 
considered an important development 
which should result in a considerable 
export trade in this commodity. 

Efforts are being made to increase 
national production of formaldehyde 
and synthetic methanol. These products 
were manufactured on a small scale be- 
fore the civil war, but it is expected that 
they will now be made in amounts suf- 
ficient to meet not only the domestic 
demand but to provide a surplus for the 
development of new uses, such as the 
production of synthetic resins. One syn- 
thetic-resins plant, with a daily capacity 
of 12 tons, has already been authorized, 
it is stated. 


SWEDEN’sS EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


In the chemical-products trade of 
Sweden for the first 8 months of 1942, 
imports showed an increase and exports 
a decrease, compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1941. 

The values of imports in the 1941 and 
1942 periods were 100,000,000 crowns and 
114,900,000 crowns, respectively, and 
values of exports were 22,800,000 and 
17,400,000 crowns, respectively. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION 


Plans are now under way in the Union 
of South Africa, reports the British press, 
for the production of acetone and acetic 
acid. 


South African mines in 1941 bought 
chemical stores valued at £1,119,443, ac- 
cording to figures prepared by the Mines 
Department. 
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The accompanying table shows the 
var of chemical products purchased in 
1 ; 





Value of— 


Item Total 
Domestic} Imported 
product | product 








Assay and smelting.___- £86,123 | £80,327 | £166, 450 
OVORIGD os ocucses. cs 320, 836 | 449, 013 769, 849 
"SRE A pepe Sepa ee 29, 091 27, 207 56, 298 
WE GORE. 5 ce. ected 76, 066 50, 780 126, 846 














SODIUM-CARBONATE PRODUCTION IN 
VENEZUELA 


A local company in Venezuela is work- 
ing the sodium-carbonate deposits at 
Lake Urao, State of Merida, according to 
recent trade reports. 

Approximately 300 metric tons have 
already been shipped to manufacturers 
in Caracas. It is estimated that textile 
mills, soap plants, and the glass factory 
at Maiquetia consume about 1,200 tons 
of sodium carbonate monthly, most of 
which was formerly imported from the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

Greatly increased transportation costs, 
due to the tire shortage, have made the 
exploitation of the Lake Urao deposits 
difficult. Inland freight rates to Cara- 
cas have risen sharply, and the maritime 
route is being used in an effort to relieve 
the situation, it is stated. 


Fuel Wood, Coal, 
Coke, and Fuel 


Gases 


ESTONIA’S FUEL SITUATION 


Official announcements state that the 
1941-42 wood-cutting campaign pro- 
duced only one-third of Estonia’s fuel 
requirements for the coming winter. The 
general public is convinced that a large 
quantity of wood has been used “for 
other purposes,” it is reported. The 
latest German order requires each per- 
son to provide himself with fuel for 
winter. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN 
FRANCE 


The average monthly production of 
coal in France (except for the Lorraine 
mines) amounted to 3,600,000 tons in 
1941, or 5 percent more than in 1938 on 
comparable bases. Output increased 35 
percent in the unoccupied zone but de- 
creased 3 percent in the occupied area. 
In 1941, mines in the unoccupied zone 
furnished about 30 percent of the total 
French production. 

Imports of coal into France in 1941 
amounted to barely 6 percent of the 1938 
total of 22,700,000 tons. Deliveries to 
the occupation authorities totaled 50,000 
tons monthly. 

The main railway lines received 87 
percent of the amount they used in 1938, 
and the gas works, electric-power plants, 
iron, and miscellaneous industries re- 
ceived smaller proportions. Only 55 per- 
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Angles on the Coffee Outlook . 


Per capita imports of coffee into the United States have increased greatly 
during the 40 years from 1900 to 1940, according to the import statistics of 
the Census Bureau, Department of Commerce. 

In 1900 coffee imported amounted to only 12.6 pounds per person 15 years 
of age and older, while in 1940\the figure had risen to 17.4. 

The following table shows the imports related to population (15 and over) 
for the 5 Census years from 1900 to 1940: 


Net imports of : Per capita 
Census coffee adjusted: Continental population imports 

year (1,000 pounds) of U.S.,15 years and over (pounds) 
Sect eise ot 628, 993 49, 869, 590 12.6 
IRR iwc ucecdcn 722, 749 62, 473, 130 11.6 
Da ces ih ok in eos insane; ys 72, 098, 178 14.5 
Rn canines warns 1, 319, 273 86, 718, 170 15.2 
WG oa ccescciaueus as 1, 714, 119 98, 697, 194 17.4 


1In the foregoing statement, net imports of green coffee are adjusted to approximate 
pounds of roasted coffee which more closely approximate the ration unit. 


The Census of 1940 reported the production, in the United States, of 
44,122,925 pounds of chicory to be ground and used as a blend with coffee, a 
fortifier or a substitute. Of this amount, 44,106,725 pounds were grown in 
the State of Michigan where chicory grows wild. Cultivated chicory in 
appearance closely resembles a sugar beet and can be grown wherever sugar 
beets are grown. It is sliced, dried, ground, and blended with coffee. As a 
blend it is often used up to 10 percent of total coffee content. Chicory is 
grown from New Jersey to California, and the commercial area could be 
greatly expanded. 

Census records also show that present coffee production in Puerto Rico 
could be greatly expanded. In 1914 at the beginning of World War I Puerto 
Rico was exporting more than 50,000,000 pounds of coffee annually. The 
1940 census revealed that the island’s 1939 export was only 3,650,000 pounds. 




















cent of the 1938 consumption was ob- 
tained by households, small industries, 
and artisans. In this group the pinch 
was particularly important, since the re- 
quirements of hospitals, schools, and the 
like were given priority. 

The new mines (chiefly lignite) added 
only 100,000 tons to the annual output. 
The number of miners in 1941 was 226,- 
000, the same as in June 1939, but the 
output of the numerous new miners was 
considerably less than that of the exneri- 
enced miners. It is stated that 15,000 
French coal miners are still prisoners of 
war in Germany. 


FuEL SHORTAGES IN SWITZERLAND 


Although Swiss railways are electri- 
fied, the increase in central heating and 
in the chemical industry has offset any 
lessening in the need for coal. The 200,- 
000 tons of coal per month promised by 
Germany in the agreement of July 1941 
represent only two-thirds of normal 
Swiss requirements. The gas works and 
other industries consume such quanti- 
ties of coal that the householders’ allot- 
ment last winter had to be reduced to 35 
percent. This winter’s allotment de- 
pends on imports. 

Formerly, Switzerland normally pro- 
duced 3,000,000 cubic meters of timber 
and imported 600,000 cubic meters, 
chiefly from Yugoslavia and Slovakia. 
Because of war requirements, however, 
4,000,000 cubic meters of Swiss wood were 
felled in the 1940—41 season and 6,000,000 
in 1941-42. 

The quantity of liquid fuel promised 
by Germany hardly equals 50 percent of 
pre-war consumption. Consequently, 
gasoline is allotted only to the most vital 
uses. Circulation of motor vehicles in 


September amounted roughly to 40,000, 
or one-third of the pre-war figure. 


Construction 


Ecypt’s Buttpinc ACTIVITY 


Building permits issued in Alexandria 
and Port Said, Egypt, show an increase 
during the second quarter of 1942 over 
the corresponding period of 1941. Cairo, 
on the other hand, shows a decrease. 

Figures for apartment houses and 
dwellings in the 1942 period, with 1941 
figures in parentheses, are as follows: 
Alexandria, 28 (12); Port Said, 6 (1); 
Cairo, 61 (73). 


Inp1A’s RAILWAY-CONSTRUCTION 
EXPENDITURES 


The Railway Board of India has drawn 
up a budget providing for the expendi- 
ture of 53,696,000 rupees ($16,137,039) 
for a building program during the fiscal 
year 1943-44. The entire expenditure, 
including that for ferry steamers, will be 
53,700,000 rupees, as against 63,700,000 
rupees during the fiscal year 1942-43. 


New BRIDGE COMPLETED IN SPAIN 


Spain’s new armored-concrete single- 
span bridge for the Zamorra-Corunna 
railway line over the Esla River has now 
been completed, according to the Euro- 
pean press. 


VENEZUELA’S NEW COMMERCIAL CENTER 


A private corporation will soon begin 
construction of a large commercial 


_ center, including shops, a picture theater, 


post office, and similar establishments, 
in a suburb of Caracas, Venezuela. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


NEW PROJECTS IN ARGENTINA 


Three major hydroelectric and irriga- 
tion projects have been undertaken by 
the Government in the Province of Cor- 
doba, Argentina, according to trade 
advices. It is estimated that their total 
cost will be more than 20,000,000 pesos 
(approximately $5,898,120). 

The La Vina reservoir and power plant 
is being built in the San Javier district 
and will be fed by the Rio de los Sauces. 
The capacity of the plant will be 29,000 
horsepower, and water from the reservoir 
will be used to irrigate an area of from 
22,000 to 27,000 hectares. 

The Dique San Roque hydroelectric 
power plant and irrigation scheme will 
provide water for Cordoba City and for 
the irrigation of approximately 34,000 
hectares. 

The Cruz del Eje project will supply 
water for the irrigation of between 20,000 
and 25,000 hectares and for the town of 
Cruz del Eje. The reservoir will have 
a capacity of 125,000,000 cubic meters. 

The capacity of the hydroelectric 
plants being built at Dique San Roque 
and Cruz del Eje has not been an- 
nounced. 


TRAN’S IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Iranian imports of electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus increased substan- 
tially during the period April 1940 











_ Sweden Evolves New-Type 
| Floor Covering 


A new type of floor covering has 
emerged in Sweden as a result of 
difficulty in securing the customary 
imported raw materials used in 
such products. 

Closed down because no allow- 
ance of linseed oil could be granted, 
a large Swedish linoleum factory 
experimented with and finally 
demonsrated the feasibility of a 
new product called “forbolin” 
which it is claimed has the same 
wearing qualities as linoleum. Lin- 
seed oil has been replaced with a 
specially prepared tall oil in com- 
bination with cork, sulphate wood 
pulp, Swedish spirits, resin, and 
tar-distillation derivatives. 

“Forbolin” is to be used in place 
of floor oil cloth or linoleum in 
homes, and is produced in pieces, 
mats, or pressed form pieces for 
covering floors, staircases, walls, 


tables, benches, socles (base- 
boards), corner profiles, and 
thresholds. 
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through March 1941, according to trade 
reports released by the Government and 
published in the European press. A 
large percentage of the goods imported 
came from Germany, with smaller quan- 
tities being received from the United 
States, Great Britain, and the U. S. S.R. 


The value of the leading classes of 
imports from April 1940 through March 
1941 and the amount of increase or de- 
crease, compared with the preceding 12- 
month period, are shown in the follow- 
ing table. (1 rial=approximately $0.0286 
in United States currency.) 


{In thousands of rials] 








Increase or 
decrease, 

Item and country of origin 1940-41 | compared 

with 
1939-40 
Motors, dynamos, converters, etc.: 

Less than 100 kilograms, total_.-| 1,017 +14 
oo | REE TS RE 805 —32 
(ae ee 79 +72 
og | See eee 46 +9 

100-500 kilograms, total_.........| 1,273 —50 
Germany.---.------ ae +46 
U.8. 8, R.- “ 46 +2 

500-1,000 kilograms, total. hexudeeh 587 —232 
Germany___-.._- ees east 557 +85 
Great Britain -- ot 20 +13 

Over 1,000 kilograms, tc total... 5, 619 +1, 206 
Germany__... “or -=osl ee +273 
Ao) eens 681 +368 
Genet Britain: ... 2. sc s58 467 +341 

Electric lamps, total_-_---.------- 3, 447 +293 
7 4 penta tomase cals ast ae +41, 115 
ia $ ) ae e 248 + 

Domestic and heating ‘appliances 

(irons, cookers, fans, stoves, re- 

frigerators, woes total ot GE —1, 624 
Germany......__.._- Sere +1, 646 
United States_- as RN RIE 492 —2, 387 
- Great Britain. z 600 —950 

on ew appliances, total _ - 301 +123 

veeeoe 248 +115 

Radio tabea, RSS 262 +159 
Germany_____. bites a wens cack cnee 156 +137 
RE io wie, oun cop caue 63 +23 

Other parts for radios, total __ ___-- 166 +85 
SS eae a eee 112 +73 
United States. - ee 30 +18 

Telegraph material, total_- i 998 —104 
Germany ----.---- rE praen ie 904 +466 
Great Britain._____- wees 61 —354 

Telephone material, total - 1, 387 +248 

Accumulators and parts, total_ 645 +369 
eer... ..<...- 566 +337 

United States_____..__- 66 +56 

Dry batteries, total _- 811 +184 
Germany. --------- 777 +313 
United States - v 12 —139 

Unspecified electrical material, 

4, 429 +487 
a 3, 507 +507 
United States ___- 606 +163 
Great Britain - -_- 43 —7 
id See 120 —20 











Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COcoA PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR 


Ecuadoran cocoa growers are confident 
that this year’s crop will exceed the 1941 
yield of 277,725 quintals, which was the 
largest harvest since the record crop of 
1937. 


The following table gives the types of 
cocoa delivered at Guayaquil during 
September 1942, compared with Septem- 
ber 1941, and cumulative figures, Janu- 
ary 1, to September 30, 1942, compared 
with the first 9 months of 1941: 
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Courtesy Office of War Information 


[In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 














Jan. 1 to 
September— Sept. 30 
Product 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
Arriba grade_______-- 2, 620 4, 389 |177, 753 | 135, 944 
Machala grade.......| 1,028 | 11,706 | 25, 318 42, 916 
Other grades.........| 4,143 | 10,562 | 43,115 | 56, 335 
| Cea ED 7, 791 | 26,657 |246, 186 | 235, 195 

















Cocoa exports from the port of Guaya- 
quil in September 1942, according to a 
reliable but unofficial source, amounted 
to 1,940,908 kilograms valued at $366,276, 
compared with 471,875 kilograms valued 
at $77,548 exported in September 1941. 

September prices fluctuated between 
$0.085 and $0.09 per pound. This was 
higher than in August, and there were 
indications of a further rise at the end 
of the month. 


Haiti’s COFFEE PRODUCTION 


Coffee shipments from Haiti during 
the fourth quarter (July 1 to September 
30, 1942) of the coffee quota year (Octo- 
ber 1, 1941 to September 30, 1942) 
amounted to 41,234 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, compared with 68,412 bags in the 
corresponding period of 1940-41. 

Despite the fact that during the last 
3 months of the 1941-42 coffee quota year 
exports were. below average in quantity, 
values were satisfactorily high, amount- 
ing to $517,836. The 1940-41 fourth- 
quarter exports were worth $692,462. 

Cumulative statistics for the Haitian 
fiscal year (October 1, 1941, to September 
30, 1942), reveal a brighter picture. Ex- 
ports amounted to 349,253 bags valued at 
$3,976,274, compared with 329,850 bags 
valued at $2,083. 999 in the 1940-41 fiscal 
year. 

Practically the entire crop of Haitian 
coffee is harvested by small growers on 
farms ranging from 1 to 50 acres. It is 
estimated that some 100,000 hectares are 
now under coffee cultivation in Haiti. 
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The coffee growers sell only as their 
needs arise, consequently it is difficult to 
obtain any figures regarding production. 
The best indications to production have 
been the export figures. Accordingly, 
crop estimates are compiled from state- 
ments obtained from the leading export- 
ers. On the basis of available data, the 
1941-42 crop was approximately 20,- 
000,000 kilograms which, with the carry- 
over from 1940-41, gave an exportable 
crop of about 28,000,000 kilograms. 
Actual exports were 18,104,711 kilograms, 
leaving a surplus as of September 30, 
1942, amounting to approximately 10,- 
000,000 kilograms. This surplus at the 


end of 1940-41 was between 8,000,000 and 


9,000,000 kilograms. 

Of the 1941-42 surplus, 3,550,404 kilo- 
grams remain unshipped under the 1941- 
42 quota. Stocks available for shipment 
as of September 30, 1942, were approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 kilograms. 

The 1940-41 crop amounted to about 
24,000,000 kilograms. October estimates 
place the incoming 1942-43 crop at 
22,400,000 kilograms. 

Buyer-speculators were, in October, re- 
ceiving $0.06 per French pound for coffee 
delivered in Port-au-Prince and Cap- 
Haitien, and $0.056 per French pound 
for coffee delivered in other cities. The 
price to the grower is fixed at $0.05 per 
French pound. In 1940-41 the small 
grower received from $0.02 to $0.025. 

The coffee cultivated in Haiti is scien- 
tifically known as Coffee arabica and is 
commercially graded as “mild coffee.” 
The coffee varies in quality, depending 
on various factors. One important de- 
terminant of quality is altitude. Coffee 
grown between 3,500 feet and the frost 
line has good flavor, fine body, and suf- 
ficient acidity to blend into a high grade. 
Coffee grown from 2,000 to 3,500 feet less- 
ens its acidity though it retains it body 
and flavor, whereas lowland coffee, grown 
below 2,000 feet, is characterized only by 
its flavor. 

Coffee is also classified as to whether 
it is “natural,” or washed. The latter 


Official OWI Photo 
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usually brings $0.03 per pound more on 
the market. Age, likewise, is used to 
clasify coffee. A new crop is character- 
ized more by acidity than an aged crop 
which is mellow. Ageing improves the 
value of coffee if done correctly in damp 
warehouses, though care must be taken 
that it is not too damp. Thus, existence 
of a surplus production is not necessarily 
a bad condition provided proper storage 
facilities are available. 

It has been reported that the Govern- 
ment Agricultural School at Damien will 
encourage production of coffee on a basis 
of 50 percent natural, 25 percent well 
aged, and 25 percent washed. This pro- 
portion is more or less determined by the 
fact that most coffee grown in the low- 
lands cannot be well washed. The high- 
land coffee, if washed and aged, improves 
in quality. 

Further efforts are being made to ob- 
tain diversification within the coffee crop 
itself. At the same time, production is 
being kept more uniform by pruning and 
cultivating shade trees. Although a 
great deal of lowland coffee is still pro- 
duced in Haiti, much of the land once 
devoted to production of lowland coffee 
has been turned over to banana produc- 
tion during the past decade. 


Fish and Products 


CHILE’s 1941 ExporTS AND IMPORTS 


The Chilean fish catch in 1941 
amounted to 29,017 metric tons and 
shellfish to 8,363 metric tons. 

Total exports of fishery products in 
1941 increased, although exports of shell- 
fish and lobster decreased. Fish exports 
in 1941 were 88,068 kilograms (70,450 kil- 
ograms fish and 17,618 kilograms shell- 
fish), compared with 79,162 kilograms 
(52,378 kilograms fish and 26,784 kilo- 
grams shellfish) in 1940. Shellfish ex- 
ports have continually decreased in the 
last few years. 

In addition to the fresh-fish products, 
the following exports were made from 
Chile in 1941: 


Kilograms 
6 AN Ee ee ee ae SP ene ae 15, 526 
PCN TNs misc ris data win SK eg 1, 500 
PE REN WII i cst ct Ss wert ck he ae ie en ni oe 865 
til Our asuci re ccc hen Sess 11, 163 
Cennee “Gisoi cs cei cl yeele cid 6, 395 
Canned: ahell Ssh... . 02.05 ese 18, 592 
Cochayuyo (dried seaweed) ~_._.-._-- 1, 805 
Mother-of-pear] shells___.......__-_- 16, 500 


Preliminary statistics covering 1941 
give Chile’s imports of canned salmon, 
the chief fishery product imported from 
abroad, as 39,700 kilograms. Importa- 
tions of canned sardines are reported at 
37,200 kilograms. 


Fruits and Nuts 


Lime PRODUCTION IN BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Estimated production of limes in St. 
Vincent Island, British West Indies, 
amounted to 3,000,000 limes in 1941. 
The bulk of the limes grown on this 
Island are exported to other West Indian 
Islands. 

From 1929 to 1935 when the Govern- 
ment Fruit and Vegetable Bureau was in 
operation, and for a short period there- 
after, shipments of limes were made to 
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- Wooden-Soled Shoes in 
Britain 

Wooden-soled shoes have already 
appeared in the United Kingdom, 
and now the British press forecasts 
that shoes of this type in gay colors 
may become the latest fashion in 
women’s wartime footwear. 

Retailers in a few areas now have 
these shoes in stock; they are ex- 
pected to be forerunners of a com- 
plete line of wooden-soled foot- 
wear for men, women, and chil- 
dren. At present there are three 
types—clogs proper, light indus- 
trial and munition clogs, and gen- 
eral-purpose footwear. 

Production of wooden-soled 
shoes is under license; however, to 
stimulate output, licenses will be 
granted and manufacturers per- 
mitted a 10 percent increase, it is 
stated. 




















Canada. However, the trade was dis- 
continued because of the unsatisfactory 
results and the very short period during 
which St. Vincent limes could be profit- 
ably exported to the Canadian market. 

Exports of green limes from St. Vin- 
cent during the calendar year 1941 
amounted to 9,870 pounds. 


Inp1a’s 1942 CASHEW-NvuT Crop 


The 1942 cashew-nut crop. (raw nuts) 

of India is unofficially estimated at 41,000 
long tons, compared with 42,000 tons in 
1941, though some sources place the 
1941 figure as high as 48,000 tons. 
‘The 1942 crop fell short of the 1941 crop 
mainly because of unfavorable weather 
conditions and extensive cyclone damage 
in the Malabar area in May 1942, result- 
ing in a decline in the 1942 production 
in that area from an estimated 36,400 
tons to 30,000 tons. Production in the 
Bombay area during the 2 crops years, 
1941 and 1942, remained steady at about 
11,000 to 12,000 tons. 

Although the major portion of the 1942 
Indian crop has been processed and 
shipped, it is reported that the industry 
in South India has enough reserves on 
hand (about 80,000 bags, equal to 5,821 
long tons) to continue operations until 
about the end of October 1942, before be- 
ginning to use imports of raw African 
nuts. 

Usually stocks of Indian cashew nuts 
are exhausted by July or August, and the 
processing factories depend entirely 
upon African nuts for some months 
thereafter until the arrival of the new 
Indian crop in February, but this is not 
the case this year. An October report 
says that in the Bombay area stocks of 
raw Indian nuts are still available for 
processing because of reduced exports 
from that area during the current year. 
Since the cashew-shell oil industry has 
centered almost entirely in South India, 
producers in the Bombay area have not 
been accorded the same privileges of 
continuing to ship processed kernels as 
have producers in South India whose 
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stocks of raw cashew nuts have been 
processed for shell oil. 

The Bombay market for shelled cashew 
kernels remained steady, except for a 
sharp break in prices during April 1942, 
owing to large accumulation of stocks at 
Bombay and the producing points. Do- 
mestic demand in Bombay was favorable 
but distribution was considerably ham- 
pered by the lack of adequate transport 
facilities. Retail sales in Bombay and 
other important centers of the Bombay 
district were reported to be satisfactory. 

Since the outbreak of the war no offi- 
cial figures regarding imports and ex- 
ports of cashew nuts have been issued by 
the Government of India, but an average 
of several reliable trade estimates places 
the total imports of raw nuts into India 
from Africa at about 25,000 long tons 
during the period from September 1, 
1941, to August 31, 1942. One such source 
puts the total 1941-42 imports of African 
nuts as high as 30,000 long tons, and 
another places the figure as low as 19,313. 
Other estimates range from 22,500 long 
tons to 25,000 long tons. Imports in 
1940-41 were about 40,000 long tons, most 
of which went into the South Indian 
Processing Center at Quilon. 

Exports of Indian cashew kernels dur- 
ing the period September 1, 1941, to 
August 31, 1942, are unofficially esti- 
mated to be from 395,100 to 450,000 cases 
of 50 pounds each. 


TURKEY’S 1942 WaLNuT Crop 


The Turkish walnut crop in 1942 is un- 
Officially estimated at about 8,000 metric 
tons of unshelled nuts, which is about 
20 percent below the normal annual yield. 

Istanbul dealers, who made the above 
estimate, base their findings on casual 
surveys of nearby orchards and on the 
product being brought in from the in- 
terior by the producers. They report 
that the Turkish walnut yield apparently 
has suffered damage owing to the severe 
winter of 1941-42. 

Stocks of walnuts are believed to be 
insignificant, because of increased local 
consumption which resulted from the re- 
duced bread rations. Bakers are in- 
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creasing the use of walnuts in cakes and 
pastries to supplement the flour ingredi- 
ent and because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining flour, the sale of which is under 
Government supervision. 


Grain and Products 
FLOUR PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Published data on the 1941 production 
of wheat flour in Argentina was released 
on October 20, 1942, by the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture. According to 
this source, 2,048,980 metric tons of 
wheat were milled, from which 1,466,683 
tons of flour were produced, and, in ad- 
dition, 568,121 tons of wheat byproducts. 
The percentage of flour obtained to grain 
milled was 71.6, and byproducts 27.7. 

Byproducts were produced as follows 
(in tons): Wheat feed flour, 5,860; bran, 
205,739; pollards, 217,761; fancy mid- 
dlings, 16,216; rebacillo, 46,956; mid- 
dlings, 69,642; and wheat germs, 1,320. 

Of the 256 flour mills registered in 
Argentina, only 162 were in operation 
during 1941. 


DECREASED WHEAT PRODUCTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The estimated production of the Aus- 
tralian 1942-43 wheat crop is 145,000,000 
bushels from 10,973,000 acres, compared 
with 170,000,000 bushels from 12,000,000 
acres in 1941-42. The reasons for this 
decrease are the compulsory restriction 
of acreage in Western Australia and a 
shortage of labor and of superphosphate. 
It is reported that the decrease would 
have been greater if the weather had not 
been favorable. 


BraAzIL’s EXPORTS OF RICE 


Rice exports from Porto Alegre, Brazil, 
during the third quarter of 1942 (and 
second quarter of the crop season 
1942-43), amounting to 332,171 bags, 
showed an appreciable increase as com- 
pared with figures for the June quarter. 
The British Empire was the best cus- 
tomer, taking about 75 percent of the 
total exports for that quarter. 

According to the Rice Institute of Rio 
Grande do Sul, stocks on hand as of 
September 30, 1942, were estimated at 
1,200,000 bags of 50 kilograms or 110 
pounds (unmilled rice). Of these, 1,000,- 
000 are expected to be absorbed by do- 
mestic markets between now and March 
31, 1943, and 200,000 bags are available 
for export. 

Shipments of rice from Pelotas, State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, during the third 
quarter of 1942 amounted to 190,350 
bags, compared with 142,734 bags in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941. 


BREAD GRAIN RATIONED IN SWEDEN 


The 1942 Swedish bread-grain crop is 
estimated at 880,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 610,000 tons in 1941. Of last 
year’s bread grain, about 360,000 tons 
were placed on the market and the re- 
mainder was used by the farmers for seed 
and for their own consumption. 

During the period September 1, 1941, 
to August 31, 1942, the total consumption 
of bread grain in Sweden under the ra- 
tioning system, excluding the quantities 
retained by the farmers, amounted to 
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Paper From Nettles 


The British have found that one 
way of removing the sting from 
nettles is to make paper of the 
troublesome weed. Accordingly, 
steps were taken not long ago to 
cultivate several acres of the now-— 
popular plant. 

Only recently has it been possible 
to arouse any interest in nettle 
fibers in British commercial cir- 
cles—no doubt because other fibers 
have been readily available. About 
2 years ago, however, tests were 
made and fully confirmed that 
the bast ‘fiber produced from 
nettle is remarkably strong and 
consists of a very pure form of 
cellulose which can be made into 
paper of excellent quality. ; 




















500,000 tons, or 140,000 tons more than 
the marketable surplus of the 1941 Swe- 
dish bread-grain production. The deficit 
was covered partly by admixture of bar- 
ley and potatoes in the flour and partly 
by imports, particularly from Argentina. 
In view of the increased yields of bread 
grain expected in 1942, the above deficit 
may be covered and apparently there 
will also be an appreciable grain surplus, 
particularly if the bread rations are re- 
tained at their present levels. 

A regulation has been in force since 
May 29, 1942, that only three-eighths 
of the total bread ration might be taken 
out in the form of wheat bread, flour, 
and the like, and the remainder in prod- 
ucts of rye, barley, and oats. Effective 
from September 2, 1942, the above regu- 
lation was changed so that now one-half 
of the ration may be taken out in wheat 
and the other half in products of rye 
and other grains. On the same date the 
State Food Commission decided that 
children between 4 and 6 years of age, 
previously having received 25 percent 
smaller bread rations than adults, will 
now receive full rations, and youths be- 
tween 12 and 18 years will receive some- 
what increased extra bread rations. 

New milling regulations for bread grain 
have been issued by the State Food Com- 
mission, effective from September 1, 1942. 
As a result of the promising bread-grain 
crop this year, the Food Commission has 
repealed the former requirement of eking 
out all millings of wheat and rye with 
potatoes. In view of the reduced potato 
crop this year, it is possible that no pota- 
toes will be mixed in the flour during the 
remaining part of the production year 
1942-43. The former requirement of 
eking out wheat flour with barley and 
rye, and rye flour with barley, and other 
combinations, will, however, continue in 
force. 


Meats and Products 


CANNED-MEAT PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Production of canned meat in Argen- 
tina in 1942 is unofficially estimated at 
109,000 metric tons, net weight, com- 
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pared with 136,000 tons in 1941 and 83,000 
tons in 1940. 

On the basis of information from trade 
sources, this production of total canned 
meats has been broken down as follows: 


[In metric tons] 











Item 1940 1941 1942 
Roast Beel..:.. 52-5. 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
AOR a ies ooedctassat 5, 000 5, 000 9, 000 
SPR Rp epee ies patie attra thy. 500 
Corned beef. -.--------- 73,000 | 126, 000 95, 000 
NE cos iganenu ue 83,000 | 136, 000 109, 000 














Sugars and Products 


DECREASE IN CANADIAN HONEY PRODUCTION 


Canadian honey production in 1942 is 
estimated at 19,836,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 27,472,100 pounds in 1941. 
The cold, wet gathering season through- 
out the Prairie Provinces is believed to be 
the cause of the decrease in production. 
With a small supply and an increased 
demand, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board permitted upward adjustment of 
wholesale and retail prices of honey, 
effective September 15. Dealers estimate 
that the increase in retail prices in Win- 
nipeg will be around 60 percent. 


Vegetables and Products 


INCREASED TOMATO YIELDS IN ARGENTINA 


Argentina produced a bumper crop of 
tomatoes during the past season. The 
area planted was estimated at 17,290 
acres, and the yield in all zones was very 
good. The total pack of tomato products 
for the 1941-42 season is reported by the 
Argentine Department of Agriculture to 
be 40,572,000 pounds, a record produc- 
tion. 

During the past 8 years Argentina has 
changed from a heavy importer of to- 
mato products to a large producer and 
an important exporter. Prior to 1935, 








Colombia’s Distressing Tire 
Situation 


Articles in the Colombian press 
say that Colombia needs 200,000 
tires a year, this being a minimum 
figure. Reportedly, about 20,000 
tires are being sent to the Republic 
by Brazil and 10,000 by the United 
States, to relieve in some measure 
a situation that some Colombian 
commentators are describing as 
“calamitous.” Various Colombian 
newspapers are strongly urging 
that measures be taken to estab- 
lish a tire factory in the Republic. 

Motor cars of all types on the 
highways of Colombia are stated 
to have shown a 41 percent in- 
crease since the year 1937. For 
the present total, these figures are 
given: Passenger cars, 19,655; bus- 
ses, 5,466; trucks, 10,300. 
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when domestic production began, the 
local tomato product was not considered 
as good as that manufactured in Italy 
and Spain. 


Annual imports of tomato products in- 
to Argentina from 1924 to 1934 averaged 
about 18,522,000 pounds. There was a 
sharp decline during 1935, and annual 
imports from 1936 to 1940 averaged 
about 8,800 pounds; in 1941 only 2,200 
pounds were imported. On the other 
hand, domestic production and exports 
have sharply and steadily increased. 
From 1935 to 1938 the average annual 
production was 18,301,500 pounds, 
slightly more than 22,000,000 in 1939, 
nearly 33,000,000 pounds in 1940, and 29,- 
635,000 pounds in 1941. 


The disappearance of the foreign 
product was entirely due to the develop- 
ment of the local industry, which in the 
first 3 years of operation reached a figure 
equal to the average imports during the 
1924-34 pericd. Further, figures indi- 
cate that Argentina can meet the local 
demand for the manufactured product, 
and, with respect to the main lines, such 
as extract, there is a surplus for export. 

The normal pack of tomato extract 
for home consumption has been between 
250,000 and 300,000 cases. The 1941-42 
pack is estimated to be slightly over 
400,000 cases for consumption in Argen- 
tina. This is mostly packed in 2%4- 
ounce cans, 500 to the case. The pack 
includes purchases by the United King- 
dom of over 150,000 cases (100 pounds 
net). 


The 1941-42 pack of canned tomatoes 
is estimated at 150,000 cases (77.2 pounds 
net) and 10,000 cases of ketchup. Both 
a these products are for local consump- 

ion. 

The chief varieties grown are the Mar- 
globe, a round variety, and the San Mary- 
ano, which is the Italian pear-shaped 
tomato. Both varieties are used for the 
manufacture of extract and paste, 
whereas only the San Maryano is used 
for canning. 


There are 18 plants manufacturing to- 
mato products in Argentina, located at 
Rio Negro, Mendoza, Jujuy, and Buenos 
Aires, 


Export statistics show that Argentina 
shipped tomato products to 30 different 
countries in 1941, although the United 
Kingdom accounted for 90 percent of the 
export volume in that year. During the 
first 6 months of 1942 exports totaled 
9,996,234 pounds, compared with 5,505,631 
pounds in 1941 and 2,491,308 pounds in 
1940. 


Canapa’s 1942 VEGETABLE CROPS 


The 1942 Canadian potato crop, esti- 
mated at 43,047,000 hundredweight, is the 
highest since 1934. The western Prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
yielded especially well, as the cool, moist 
season particularly favored the growing 
of potatoes, as well as of cabbage and 
cauliflower. Production of vegetables, 
such as cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, car- 
rots, beets, and onions is more than am- 
ple in the West. However, heavy Sep- 
tember frosts caught tomatoes and 
cucumbers in northern parts of the 
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Provinces, and supplies will be short in 
some areas. 


LARGE POTATO YIELDS IN SPAIN 


It is unofficially estimated that the 
1942 potato crop in Spain will amount to 
62,000,000 metric quintals. Estimates of 
the local potato harvest by regions are 
not available, but, the northwest Prov- 
inces, with their moist soils, are the best 
for this crop, and contribute the surplus 
needed for distribtuion within the penin- 
sula. 

Potatoes have advanced rapidly as an 
article of diet in Spain, stimulated by the 
financial returns from this crop, which 
are better than from certain other crops 
usually planted in the potato-growing 
area. The demand is reflected in the de- 
velopment of the crop, which in 1923 
amounted to only 22,000 000 metric quin- 
tals, in 1928 to 38,000,000 metric quintals, 
and in 1935 to 50,640,000 metric quintals. 

In production by Provinces, as distinct 
from regions, the following are impor- 
tant: La Coruna, which has attained 
9,000,000 metric quintals; and Lugo, 
Burgos, Barcelona, Orense, Oviedo, Le- 
rida, and Valencia, each with annual 
yields higher than 1,000,000 metric quin- 
tals. 


Furs 


CaNnaDa’s 1942 Fur PRODUCTION 


For the 1942-43 marketing season, 
Canadian fur farms expect to produce 
approximately 142,665 silver-fox skins, 
and 18,918 new-type fox skins. This 
means a drop of 1,227 from. the 143,892 
total estimated for the same period of 
the preceding year on silver-fox pelts, 
and an increase of 3,670 for the new-type 
fox pelts which were estimated at 15,248 
last year. 

Mink to be pelted in 1942 may aggre- 
gate 333,060, an increase of 73,770 over 
last year’s estimated total of 259,290. 
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Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 
Leather and Products 


COLOMBIAN STORES SELL More DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTS 


Because of high and increasing cost of 
imported articles, the third quarter of 
1942 found Colombian department stores 
swinging sharply to domestic manufac- 
tures, purchasing, among other articles, 
large stocks of domestically made shoes. 


URvUGUAY’S SHOE INDUSTRY 


Shoe factories showed increased ac- 
tivity during October 1942 over the pre- 
ceding month, though production did not 
equal that of October 1941. Future or- 
ders cover only 1 month’s production, 
whereas normally at this season they 
cover the whole summer. 


Hides and Skins 
U. K.’s PURCHASES OF HIDES 


British purchases of wet, salted hides 
continued to center in Argentina and 
Uruguay during April through August, 
though small-scale buying has been re- 
sumed in Brazil. Local demand in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Dominion 
of South Africa has almost stopped Brit- 
ish buying there. Moderate purchases of 
dry Argentine and Uruguayan hides were 
reported, and there was some buying of 
dry Brazilian hides. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN LUMBER DEMANDS HEAVY 


Canadian retail lumber yards in rural 
districts have made such heavy demands 


E BRITISH COMM 
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for supplies urgently needed for building 
granaries on farms that it has not been 
possible to meet them, according to a 
statement recently made by the Timber 
Controller for Alberta. 

The control board has had more orders 
for defense construction materials than 
it has been able to supply, the statement 
says. 


New LUMBER COMPANY FORMED IN CANADA 


A new Canadian Crown company, 
Veneer Log Supply, Ltd., with head- 
quarters in Montreal, has recently been 
formed, according to an announcement 
from the Dominion Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply. 

The company will purchase, inspect, 
and ship all hardwood veneer logs pro- 
duced in eastern Canada, in order to 
provide adequate supplies of veneer and 
plywood for aircraft production in Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom. 


CEYLON’s INCREASED DEMAND FOR PLY Woop 


The plywood factory at Gintota, in 
southern Ceylon, is stepping up its output 
to meet a greatly increased demand for 
its product, according to press dispatches 
from Colombo. 

Plywood has been found an excellent 
material for paneling windows after the 
glass has been removed as a precaution 
against splintering in case of air raids. 
Orders for plywood have been received 
both from government offices and private 
business concerns. 

In order to extend the use of plywood, 
an official from the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry has reportedly been 
appointed to plan a special campaign to 
popularize this material. 


Inpra’s TEAK PLANTINGS BEING INCREASED 


India has approximately 100,000 acres 
of teak plantations, according to recent 
reports. These forests are being in- 
creased at the rate of about 5,000 acres 
annually, it is stated. 
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Root and shoot cuttings, called 
“stumps,” are. used in planting teak, and 
Madras alone, in setting out its annual 
extension, needs from 2,000,000 to 2,500,- 
000 of these cuttings each year. 

The Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun, is aiding efforts to improve meth- 
ods of planting and to reduce production 
costs. 


SWEDEN’s LUMBER EXPORTS 


Exports of Swedish lumber products, 
which now represent the largest single 
export group, remained practically un- 
changed in August 1942, compared with 
the same month in 1941, and amounted 
to 48,900,000 crowns, according to recent 
trade reports. This figure is, however, 
much lower than the total of 73,000,000 
for July and 67,000,000 for June of this 
year. 

Exports of lumber for the first 8 
months of 1942 amounted to 331,300,000 
crown; during the corresponding period 
in 1941 they reached a total of 
297,700,000. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


SWEDEN’s IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Sweden’s machinery imports in August 
1942 were valued at 41,300,000 crowns, a 
marked increase over the total value of 
27,900,000 crowns in August 1941. Im- 
ports for the first 8 months of 1942 are 
still below those of the first 8 months of 
1941, however, amounting to 190,700,000 
and 230,600,000 crowns, respectively. The 
increase in August 1942 is reported to be 
due largely to Germany’s deliveries of 
long overdue orders. 

Exports of machinery in August 1942 
amounted to 15,400,000 crowns, a de- 
crease from August 1941’s total of 16,800,- 
000, but the total for the first 8 months 
of 1942 (129,100,000 crowns) is greater 
than for-the corresponding period of 1941 
(128,400,000 crowns). 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


FItmMs IMPORTED BY ERITREA 


Eritrea imported 469 kilograms of 
motion-picture film, valued at 68,307.50 
East African shillings (approximately 
$13,827) , in July 1942. During the month, 
385 kilograms of film valued at 72,267 
East African shillings (approximately 
$14,629) was reexported to Sudan. 


PICTURE THEATERS CONTINUE POPULAR 
In U. K. 


Motion-picture theaters in Plymouth, 
England, continue to play to crowded 
houses. The city’s three largest theaters, 
each with a seating capacity of approxi- 
mately 2,500, have not been damaged in 
air-raids and these, together with nu- 
merous small neighborhood theaters, are 
operating regularly. 
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Naval Stores and 
~ Rosins 


PORTUGUESE EXPORTS 


Exports of turpentine from Portugal 
in 1941 amounted to 9,875,383 kilograms, 
valued at 38,628,406 escudos, according to 
the National Institute of Statistics. 

Rosin exports in 1941 totaled 42,558,496 
kilograms, with a value of 96,092,103 
escudos. 


Nonferrous Metals 


COPPER PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Production of copper bars in Chile in 
1941 is provisionally estimated at 453,527 
metric tons, compared with 337,700 tons 
in 1940, according to press reports. This 
means that Chilean copper production 
has nearly trebled since 1933. 

Copper comprised 60 and 55 percent, 
respectively, of Chile’s export trade in 
1941 and 1940. The United States was 
the chief recipient, and much smaller 
quantities were sent to Japan, Argentina, 
and Brazil, the other leading customers. 


Nonmetallic 


Minerals 


Colombia's Mica Deposits 


The mica deposits near Durania, north 
of Santander, Colombia, are to be ex- 
ploited by private concession, in agree- 
ment with the Ministry of Mines, ac- 
cording to press reports. 


MANUFACTURE OF GLASS AND PRODUCTS IN 
FRANCE 


The 1941 annual report of a leading 
French glass manufacturer, published in 
the French press, shows a better year 
than 1940, despite the restrictions on 
manufacture and sale and the shortage 
of soda and fuel. However, production 
is still below normal. Compared with 
1940, there were increased deliveries of 
ordinary, plate, and tempered glass. 

The company developed its glass-fiber 
industry in 1941 and because of the in- 
creased interest plans a new factory in 
southern France. Important orders were 
received, especially from unoccupied 
France, for glass wool for thermal in- 
sulation and for glass thread for textiles. 
The production of glass floss was per- 
fected, and the company has undertaken 
its commercialization. 

Concern was expressed over the ab- 
sence of a reserve of raw materials and 
of finished products, and for the con- 
stantly changing situation with regard 
to supplies and transportation. 


Mica Deposits DISCOVERED IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Discovery of extensive mica deposits in 
South Westland, New Zealand, has been 
confirmed by the Ministry of Mines, the 
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British press reports. Samples of the 
mica are good, and the deposits appear 
to be sufficiently important to warrant 
a detailed survey. 

The pegmatites in which the mica oc- 
curs are said to exist over an area of 89 
square miles, on the rugged crest of Ma- 
taketake Range, at elevations from 4,000 
to 5,000 feet. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION OF OIL-BEARING SEEDS IN 
ALGERIA 


Every agriculturist in Algeria must by 
law collaborate in the production of oil- 
bearing seeds. 

Each producer may select the kind of 
seed he desires to produce—castor; flax, 
sunflower, soybean, or cotton—within 
the limits of the total area set for each 
kind and subject to certain conditions of 
soil and climate. The total acreages for 
the 1943 campaign are set provisionally 
as follows: Linseed, 14,826; castor, 7,413; 
sunflower, 14,826; soybean, 2,470; cotton, 
7,413. 

The producer is entitled to receive on 
request one of the following supplies: 5.28 
gallons of gas oil or combustible vege- 
table oil; 7.9 gallons of industrial alco- 
hol; 660 pounds of wood fuel; 330 pounds 
of coal; 2.6 gallons of lubricating oil; for 
each quintal (220 pounds) of oil-bearing 
seeds delivered. 

Instead of the units of 220 pounds of 
oil-bearing seeds, winegrowers may sup- 
ply a metric ton of grape seeds, but not 


in excess of 7 pounds of grape seeds for . 


every 26.4 gallons of wine produced. 

Moreover, after November 1, 1942, no 
distribution of these supplies will be made 
to agriculturists except against a certifi- 
cate delivered by one of the approved 
organizations. The certificate must 
mention the essential details of the con- 
tract signed by the producer. 


ARGENTINA’S STOCKS OF OIL-BEARING SEEDS 


Argentina’s exports of linseed contin- 
ued at a low rate during September, trade 
reports indicating that not more than 
22,000 metric tons were shipped, includ- 
ing small transactions with neighboring 
countries. One large purchaser, it is re- 
ported, recently bought about 20,000 tons 
of linseed at prices well under those fixed 
by the Grain Board. Such sales are pos- 
sible because of large stocks of linseed— 


_ estimated at 1,700,000 tons. When the 


new crop is harvested by the end of 
November, stocks are expected to reach 
the 3,000,000-ton mark. 

Sales of sunflower seed and sunflower 
oil were reported as insignificant, both 
domestic and oversea demand being prac- 
tically nonexistent. More than 240,000 
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tons were said to be in stock during 
September. 


ONTARIO, CANADA, TO HAVE NEW PROCESS- 
ING PLANT 


A plant for the processing of oil from 
flaxseed and soybeans is to be erected in 
Hamilton, Ontario. The plant is ex- 
pected to handle 1,500,000 bushels of 
flaxseed in the coming season. 


LUBRICATING OILS PRODUCED IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


The increasing use of vegetable oils 
for lubricants is a wartime development 
worthy of note in its various phases. 
Africa, in particular, short of imported 
lubricants and motor fuel, is finding its 
normal vegetable-oil surplus a valuable 
replacement. Much experimentation 
along this line is taking place in Morocco. 

Potential sources of lubricating oils 
and greases, as explored by Moroccan in- 
dustrialists, are: (1) Liquid vegetable 
oils, such as olive, peanut, colza, castor, 
raisin seed, and resin; (2) solid vegetable 
matter like copra, palm, and karite oil; 
(3) animal liquid oils, such as neat’s- 
foot oil and fish oil; (4) solid animal 
greases, such as tallow; and (5) mineral 
liquid oils from coal, lignite, or peat, and 
even water. 

Investigation of this output in Morocco 
indicates that an oil should be evaluated 
in the light of its lubricating power, that 
is, its viscosity, oiliness, adhesiveness, and 
film resistance. Its action on metals, its 
oxidizing resistance, nonthickening qual- 
ties, noninflammability, and volatility 
should also be studied. 

Liquid vegetable oils, including pea- 
nut, have much less viscosity than min- 
eral oils. The most viscous is castor, but 
all oils can be thickened by aeration. 

Vegetable oils adhere better to metal- 
lic surfaces than mineral oils; they offer 
a film resistance superior to a petroleum 
oil of the same viscosity; but they have 
less resistance to oxidation. 

The introduction of oxidizing reagents 
and air treatment reduces notable thick- 
ening tendencies. Olive, peanut, and 
colza oils solidify at much higher tem- 
peratures than the solid vegetable oils. 

In brief, vegetable oils have lubri- 
cating qualities superior to mineral oils, 
but they are more susceptible to tem- 
perature changes and deterioration from 
oxidation. 

Of the solid vegetable oils, neither 
copra, palm oil, nor tallow can replace 
greases, because of their low melting 
points and their variability under differ- 
ent temperatures, but they can be em- 
ployed in soap manufacture. 

Liquid animal oils, such as neat’s-foot 
oil, are almost wholly used by the Moroc- 
can textile and tanning industries. They 
have the same excellent lubricating qual- 
ities and the same defects as vegetable 
oils. 
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By the distillation of coal, lignite, and 
’ peat, heavy but volatile oils, called “an- 
throcenes,” are obtained. Compared 
with. petroleum oils they are clearly in- 
ferior; they have less viscosity, oiliness, 
adhesion :nd film resistance, but greater 
oxidation, a lower burning point, and a 
higher solidifying point. Their viscosity, 
however, can be increased, and their oili- 
ness improved by sulfurization and the 
addition of vegetable oils. 

Water. van be directly employed as a 
lubricant on flat plastic surfaces and is 
also used in the manufacture of substi- 
tute greases in emulsion form, which in 
certain cases permits a saving of from 
50 to 60 percent, once their stability is 
assured. 


NEW ZEALAND A LARGE PRODUCER OF TALLOW 


New Zealand’s production of tallow for 
export for the year ended July 31, 1941, 
amounted to 35,000 long tons. For the 
year ended July 31, 1942, production for 
export has been estimated at 40,000 long 
tons, a figure that will probably be 
equaled in the 1942-43 season. 


The increase in tallow production, at- 
tributed to the extensive boning out 
which has taken place in meats prepared 
for export, has been chiefly in the higher 
grades. It is estimated that internal 
consumption has risen from 8,000 to 
10,000 long tons, largely because of 
greater demand by soap manufacturers. 
Of the domestic consumption, 3,000 tons 
are in the edible and 7,000 tons in the 
inedible category. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
IN TURKEY 


The 1942 olive-oil crop in Turkey is 
estimated by the trade at 30,000 to 35,000 
metric tons, plus 3,000 to 3,500 tons of 
sulfur oil—about the same as the 1941 
forecast. Because of the hard winter, 
original estimates for the 1942 crop 
placed production much lower, but the 
outlook in recent months—with ideal 
weather conditions throughout the grow- 
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ing period and the early harvest season— 
has improved considerably. 

The olive-oil industry appears to be 
somewhat static, no serious efforts being 
made to increase the number of olive 
trees. Yields naturally become less and 
less, and each year the careless methods 
of harvesting, such as stripping off 
branches to obtain the olives, reduce 
production. 

The Turkish Government now allows 
freedom of price in olive-oil transac- 
tions, a previous attempt at price fixing 
having failed. The price now ranges 
around 180 piasters per kilogram. 
(132.20 piasters=$1.) 

Because of the scarcity of other oils 
commonly employed in soap making, in- 
creasing amounts of olive oil will prob- 
ably be consumed in this industry. 
About 21,000 tons of olive oil are at pres- 
ent used in soap making and in the pro- 
duction of vegetaline, leaving about 
12,000 to 15,000 tons for miscellaneous 
domestic consumption. In view of a pos- 
sible shortage, no export licenses for olive 
oil are being granted by the Turkish 
Government. 


TURKEY’S PRODUCTION OF OIL SEEDS 


The principal oil seeds produced in 
Turkey, in order of their importance, are 
sesame, linseed, sunflower, and poppy. 
Trade estimates of the 1941 and 1942 
oilseed crops and 1941 stocks on hand 
as of August 1942 are tabulated below: 


[In metric tons] 








Stocks 

1941 produc- | 1942 produc- 4 

Seed crop fon tion August 

1942 
Sesame---.-..- 30, 000-40, 000 |25, 000-35, 000 |3, 000-4, 000 
Linseed - - - .--- 15, 000-20, 000 |10, 000-15, 000 500-1, 000 
Sunflower - --_- 15, 000-20, 000 |15, 000-20, 000 |2, 000-3, 000 
AS 2, 000- 3,000 | 1,500- 2,000 | 500-1, 000 














As may. be noted above, the 1942 crop 
is estimated to be short, compared with 
that of 1941, an exceptionally good year; 
especially have sesame and linseed crops 
suffered. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


PORTUGUESES IMPORTS 


Portugal’s imports of inks, dyestuffs, 
and paints in 1941 reached a total of 
324,385 kilograms, valued at 5,405,422 
escudos, according to figures published 
by the National Institute of Statistics. 

Imports of varnish in 1941 amounted 
to 45,496 kilograms, valued at 752,900 
escudos. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


AUSTRALIA’S NEW PAPER MILL 


The new mill of Cellulose Australia, 
Ltd., near Millicent, South Australia, has 
now begun production of pulpboard and 
paperboard, according to trade reports. 
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Among the first products of the mill will 
be cardboard made from waste paper col- 
lected to aid the Red Cross Fund. Out- 
put will later extend to wood-pulp board, 
leatherboards, and Manila boards and 
grayboards. When production began, 
the number of employees was approxi- 
mately 200. 

Referring to Western Australia, re- 
ports state: “A new enterprise recently 
developed in Perth by a local syndicate 
is the manufacture of paper from scrap 
paper. The new mill is producing all 
types ranging from toilet lines to straw- 
board and newsboard.” 

The machine used in the mill can pro- 
duce 5 tons of theater-ticket paper a 
week, sufficient for Australian needs. 
Another machine will produce 10 tons of 
thinner papers and 25 tons of strawboard 
and newsboard a week. For total pro- 
duction, about 30 tons of waste paper and 
20 tons of straw a week will be required. 
Arrangements have already been made 
to dispose of the entire output. 


CANADA’S PULP EXPORTS 


As a result of the withdrawal of Scan- 
dinavian competition and the sharply in- 
creased consumption in the United 
States, Canada’s pulp exports for the 
first 7 months of 1942 quadrupled the 
exports for a like period in 1941, accord- 
ing to trade reports. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


The raw-material situation in the 
paper and cardboard industries is de- 
teriorating, says a recent issue of 
Svensk-Pappermasse-Tidning. “Most of 
the accessible markets,” it is stated, “are 
little inclined to export to Sweden any 
goods of importance, and the prices of 
imported goods have at the same time 
risen considerably more than those of 
the products...” 

This situation has led to a noticeable 
falling off in Swedish paper exports, ac- 
cording to this same source, although 
incoming reports indicate a need for 
very large quantities of paper, card- 
board, and carton paper in all available 
markets. 

Argentina and Chile are now the only 
oversea, markets to which Swedish ex- 
ports of newsprint are possible, it is 
stated. Denmark is the principal] Euro- 
pean country to receive Swedish paper. 
Production of newsprint during the last 
few months has increased somewhat but 
it is still far below normal output. 

The domestic market is still very ac- 
tive, especially in kraft sack paper and 
spinning papers of various qualities. 
Manufacturers of sulfite and grease- 
proof, however, finding it hard to main- 
tain their output at a satisfactory level, 
have changed over to production of other 
kinds of paper. 


Radio 


INCREASED NUMBER OF RADIO-RECEIVER 
LICENSES IN AUSTRALIA 


New radio-receiver licenses issued in 
Australia in July 1942 numbered 15,812, 
and renewals 151,015, according to press 
reports. There were 10,614 cancelations 
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during the month. The grand total of 
licenses in effect on July 31, 1942, was 
1,325,271, compared with 1,298,769 on the 
corresponding date in 1941. 

The following table shows the number 
of licenses in effect in each State in July 
1941 and July 1942. 











State July 1941 | July 1942 

New South Wales-_-_-_------...- 494, 904 504, 459 
Vie i oo cig Savaens 365, 500 370, 225 
oo ea eee 169, 286 173, 401 
South Australia___.......-..-. 132, 375 137, 201 
Western Australia___.......... 91, 821 2, 
Oink 33s 5 a vitnoceesaue 44, 883 46, 704 

| Ae vee sh eeee 1, 298, 769 1,325, 271 











Rubber and 
Products 


TirE RETREADING FACTORY IN U. K. 


A pottery works in Staffordshire has 
been converted to a tire retreading fac- 
tory in which thousands of old tires are 
renovated each month for the British 
Army. ‘Three hundred workers, two- 
thirds of whom are women, are engaged 
in the work. 


Special Products 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS OF SEWING MACHINES 
AND BICYCLES 


Argentina imported 17,795 sewing ma- 
chines during the first 6 months of 1942, 
according to press dispatches, more than 
twice the number (8,265) delivered in the 
corresponding period of 1941. 

Imports from January through June in 
1939 and 1940 numbered 17,890 and 41,678 
machines, respectively. 

Only 52 bicycles were imported by 
Argentina during the first 6 months of 
1942, according to trade reports—a sharp 
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decrease from the 69,967 imported during 
the corresponding period of 1939. In 
1940 (January through June) bicycle im- 
ports dropped sharply to 39,974, and in 
the first half of 1941 declined still fur- 
ther to 5,738. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 


Cotton consumed in Canada in Sep- 
tember amounted to 38,013 bales, ap- 
proximately the same as in August, but 
10.5 percent below the September 1941 
total of 42,550 bales. 

For the first 9 months total consump- 
tion reached 372,718 bales, slightly higher 
than the 364,410 bales for the corre- 
ponding period last year. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINA’S WOOL TRADE 


The Argentine wool market reacted 
favorably to increased demand, particu- 
larly for Merino and fine crossbreds, 
during the latter half of September. 
Prices rose about 5 percent. 

Sales during August amounted to 
4,148,274 kilograms, a slight decrease 
from July’s total of 4,299,578 kilograms, 
but a decided improvement over the 
August 1941 total of 1,539,223 kilograms. 


DEMAND FOR WOOL IN U. K. 


Demand for wool rags continues to 
mount, with prices at the maximum 
rates authorized by the Wool Control. 
Supplies remain short. 

Business in weaving and hosiery yarns 
for utility clothing and knitwear is 
steady. New inquiries are not solicited. 

The issuance of new export licenses 
for piece goods has revived interest in 
export trade. Utility cloths predominate 
in the domestic trade, and little else is 
available. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


TRIAL PLANTING OF HEMP IN CANADA 


Southwestern Ontario has been se- 
lected by the Canadian Government as 
the location for a trial planting of 2,000 
acres of hemp. Plans are in progress 
to establish a pilot plant with a capacity 
sufficient to handle the production from 
this acreage. 

This is strictly a Government enter- 
prise. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Pree TOBACCO POPULAR IN BRITISH AFRICA 


Tobacco growers in the Rhodesias, 
Nyasaland, and East Africa are watch- 
ing with interest the change in smoking 
habits occasioned by recent additional 
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heavy duties levied on tobacco in the 
United Kingdom. Consumers are turn- 
ing from cigarettes to pipes, a local trade 
source says. Although smokers as a 
whole are reducing their consumption 
and turning toward cheaper brands, the 
demand for pipe tobacco has not fallen 
off. African growers are pleased over 
this trend, for their leaf has always 
been more popular with pipe smokers 
than with cigarette users. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN IRAQ 


Tobacco acreage in Iraq during 1940 
amounted to 23,094 donums (14,266 
acres), and produced 2,277 metric tons 
of improved tobacco and 813 tons of un- 
improved tobacco. (In recent years the 
Government has attempted to introduce 
better types and more modern methods 
of cultivation and processing.) Average 
acreage for the years 1935-39 was 11,866 
donums (7,330 acres), yielding 5,353 tons 
of improved tobacco, 11,476 tons of un- 
improved tobacco, and 379 tons of yellow 
tobacco. 

Tobacco originating from American 
seed has been cultivated at Bakaraju and 
Penjwin tobacco plantations, the annual 
yield amounting to approximately 200 
bales of about 10,000 kilograms. 

Some 1,500 tons of unmanufactured 
tobacco are consumed yearly in cigarette 
factories equipped with mechanical 
power, and the remainder of the crop is 
consumed in factories run by manpower. 

Stocks of tobacco in Iraq as of June 30, 
1941, amounted to 885 tons of improved 
tobacco and 1,964 tons of unimproved 
tobacco. 

Current market activity is satisfactory, 
and future commitments are made in 
proportion to the prevailing demand and 
continued improvement in cultivation. 

Imports and exports of manufactured 
and unmanufactured tobacco fell off a 
little in 1940. In that year 25,714 kilo- 
grams were purchased, compared with 
26,645 kilograms imported in 1939. Ex- 
ports in 1940 totaled 47,582 kilograms 
compared with 69,220 kilograms shipped 
in 1939. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR TOBACCO IN SWEDEN 


The total area planted to tobacco in 
Sweden this year amounted to 300 hec- 
tares, a definite increase over the 231 
hectares cultivated in 1941 and 215 hec- 
tares in 1940. Likewise, the number of 
planters increased from 1,239 in 1941 
to 1,428 in 1942. This expansion is re- 
flected in production, the total crop of 
1942 being estimated at from 500 to 600 
metric tons, compared with 511 tons in 
1941 and 451 tons in 1940. This in- 
creased production may be due in part 
to the Government subsidy granted to 
tobacco growers. 

Imports of leaf tobacco during 1941 
covered only 44 percent of the total 
domestic requirements; the remainder 
was taken from the Swedish Tobacco 
Monopoly’s dwindling stocks. This sit- 
uation prevailed-during the first half of 
1942, according to an official of the Mo- 
nopoly, and up to the middle of August 
only a small amount of United States 
leaf tobacco was received. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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NotTE For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
% COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rares ReporTep sy FEepERAL Reserve Boarp 
Annual average Monthly average 
te rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted 7 = 4 ve 
Septem- | October 
1939 1940 | ber 1942 | 1642 
. i Pound (free)._-------------- *$3, 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150| $3.2150| $3. 2150 
Australia___-.--...----------------|) Pound (official) .-..---------|---------- 3. 3.2280 | 3. 2280 3. 2280 
Saincis Dollar (free).......---------- - 9602 8514 . 8782 . 8763 , 8834 
anads......---------------- ----{Dontar (official) . RES BAT. G . 9091 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
Hong Kong.---------- ; | =e Loe sececae . 2745 . 2296 (t) (t) (t) 
India_ nts Rupee * 3328 . 3016 . 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
New Zealand..______. “I RRE OSE 3.5482 | 3.0688] 3.2278] 3.2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements______- ie I 28 hie Oeil pe eidina ce * 5174 . 4698 (t) (t) (t) 
Union of South Africa __.._.___-- roma SS a 4. 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3 9800 8. 9800 
Te rs oun a ee eee « . 8300 “ ° bs 
United Kingdom. --------.------ {pound Re. tela at 4.0350 | 4.0350 | 4.0350] 4.0350 























Orrictat Rates In ForEIGN CouNnTRIES 


{New York rates not currently available] 
































Equivalent} Annual average rate ! 
in United 
Country Official rate — 7 
ars of unit 
quoted 1938 1939 
Eee © 4 Afghanis=1 rupee-___-_-.__-_._____.--- DS + eee 
Belgian Congo----___------ _.....| 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00--_----..-.-- , ) ae sees 
eae ee eas Se 1 belga=RM .04000.............-.----- 2. 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria.............................-] 1 lev=RM0.0305.. abate 2.0122 *,0124 *. 0621 
China (Shanghai) _................... ee eeren 4.0531 2136 .1188 
China—Manchuria PRES |. ee . 2344 *, 2845 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia_- 1 koruna=RM 0.10_....................- 2.0400 *. 0347 5 *_ 0343 
_ |). aes 1 Slovak crown=RM _ 0.0860_- 2.0344 *_ 0348 * 0343 
ee ee re eee 4.79 kroner=$1.00.__..........-.....---- . 2088 . 2183 . 2035 
ea £E 0.20078 =G1.00 _................-....- 4.1714 5 5.0130 8 4, 5463 
Finland 49.35 markkaa=$1.00_..__._______- . 0203 . 0216 . 0199 
France: 
Occupied area 1 franc= RM 0.0500--_...........-------- . 0200 . 0288 . 0251 
Unoccupied area--- : 43.90 francs=$1.00 . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina_-_-_.._-_._- 1 piaster=$1.2269_____ . 2269 7, 2880 7, 2510 
Germany ee 2.50=$1.00____. _- . 4000 *, 4006 *, 4002 
Greece 1 drachma=RM 0.0167_.......__..___--- 2.0067 . 0090 . 0082 
Hungary 5.13 pengé =$1.00..-_._.__...-.-.------- . 1949 1973 . 1924 
Iceland 6.505 kroner=$1.00.............--.--.--- \ | fe 
ke ie ela 32 rials=$1.00__..............--- vil - Se. | 
sacs 1 dinar=£1 ee-- 4. 0350 8 4. 8894 8 4, 4354 
_ |) REE ee ae | eee . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
Japan. EMAL ARTSS | | | | . 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
Netherlands______- cidieeneeeie a 1.8838 guilders=$1.00_- . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies _- 1.8925 guilders=$1.00_- bepress Se . 5284 . 5501 6, 5334 
Newfoundland ______._- _____.__...} $1.10 Newfoundland=$1.00.._.________. . 9091 3, 9942 . 9602 
OO aS Ut, ee . 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
enn hr Se £P1=£1 sterling ee 4. 0350 8 4, 8894 8 4, 4354 
Poland (general governorship)_______- Ayo yd —— 0 Satins G = as reed 2, Hone . 1886 2.1884 
escudos e dollar (checks) --___- : 
Portugal... ..-.-------------- eee {i 5 escudos to the dollar (currency) _____-- . 0667 } - 0433 - 0404 
ee a ee ee eS _ | 7 = | (i re 2 . 0052 *. 0073 9 *, 0071 
i she ee ee a 10.95 pesetas=$1.00_..................--- . 0913 * 0560 *. 0999 
ee, SR A aT Et h:. 4.20 kroner=$1.00 10___....--..- 222... . 2381 . 2399 . 2380 
— iat h ini a Soie cog we Ree ft’ | ie epee . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
A ERRATA Se OAS Sa Sta 2.195 pounds=$1.00_.__............__-- . 4556 7, 5760 7, 5020 
Thailand — Pubsmobnens ambi 11 eee sterling --.__--- een ee . 3659 4445 . 4032 
eee i £T1=$0.75 CE Ee FO . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
U.8.8.R 3) ee 5.30 rubles=$1.00 !1__ . 1887 Pay Ee | Rae et 
Yugoslavia: 
i See pam" woeos-) 2mm O0000...................... 2.0200 *. 0231 9 *_ 0277 
a Se ....----..-| 1 dinar=RM 0.0500... .....- 2.0200 *. 0231 9 *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 5 Average for first 3 months only. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

3 Averages for first 8 months only. 

4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization 
Board. 


6 Based on average for pound sterling. 

7 Based on average for French franc. 

8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

® Average for January-August and November-De- 
cember. 


10 Official selling rate: The official cable rate is 4.18 


kroner=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. 
11 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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Venezuela Initiates Income-Tax 
System 
(Continued from p. 7) 


tax has been mentioned. According to 
chapter LX, however, the total of all “net 
annual enrichments” is subject to a 
complementary progressive tax” depend- 
ing upon the amount of income earned. 
This is, in effect, a surtax. Income up to 
8,000 bolivares is exempt from the tax. 


On the amounts included 


between— Percent 
OR I Ne ies ck po cUdatnnccknae 0 
GF Oe Bo iin de eh ceecceus 
LOMO A OEE FRO enn ca peccuenees 2% 
1400001 and G0. Gee... ooo seee eens e 8% 
PO DO0 OE OE, BR nk oe sng see 2%, 
26 BOO DL and: Be 00 oc on dn sc. 3 
38,000.01 end SO000. .223 ne 3% 
60,000.01 and 64,000___.....--.------~- 38% 
64,000 Ol ant BOO... c nc ccwckedwacncs 334 
80,000.08 ahd’ 100000... 2 2. Seo. 4 
100,000.01 and 140,000__----.-_-------- 4y, 
14000001 and 200,000. ........;....... 5 
200,000.01 and 280,000_____--_.-. a id 5% 
280,000.01 and 380,000______-_----<. ae ae 
$80,000.01 and 600,000_. ... re bY, 
500,000.01 and 640,000___...._---_---_- 
G66.00001 and Gio ee0....-..........-.. 1% 
800,000.01 and 1,000,000________-__-__-. 8 
1,000,000.01 and 1,400,000_____-__-____- 8Y% 
1,400,000.01 and 2,000,000________-_____ 9 
SRUO hoe vn Ware... 35a 9% 


Personal Exemptions 


In applying the surtax to the whole 
annual income, natural persons are al- 
lowed to deduct (a) 1,500 bolivares for 
each minor child, incapacitated depen- 
dent, or unmarried daughter of any age, 
(b) 1,500 bolivares for each dependent 
ascendant (that is, father, mother, 
grandparents), and (c) 600 bolivares for 
any other dependent person. In making 
deductions for (b) and (c) it is neces- 
sary to show that the persons named 
depend entirely upon the taxpayer for 
their support. 

Married persons are treated as a single 
taxpayer, with an exemption of 2,000 
bolivares, only when living together. 
Simple partnerships and simple limited 
partnerships are exempt from this tax; 
limited partnerships by shares are ex- 
empt only as to the active partners, the 
share-holding partners remaining liable. 
However, shareholders in corporations 
are exempt from the surtax with respect 
to dividends. 


Returns and Payment 


All taxpayers receiving net taxable in- 
come in excess of the exemptions al- 
lowed, and, in any case, those having a 
gross annual income of over 20,000 
bolivares, must file returns under oath. 
The taxes created by the present law are 
to be computed in accordance with net 
income obtained during the preceding 
year, except in the case of occasional 
profits in the liberal or artistic profes- 
sions, or monthly or occasional income 
earned as personal income, as discussed 
above, by residents or nonresidents. This 
class of profits or income will be com- 
puted monthly or occasionally, according 
to the circumstances. 

Those who owe payments of income de- 
riving from movable capital (chapter 
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III) and personal income (chapter V1I, 
wages, salaries, and the like), as well as 
occasional income payments to the lib- 
eral or artistic professions (chapter VI), 
are compelled by law, in the act of mak- 
ing the payment, to withhold the pro- 
portional tax and deliver it to the Na- 
tional Treasury. In so doing, withhold- 
ing agents are relieved of liability for 
making the deduction at source and are 


classified as public officers for this yur- ~ 


pose. Debtor payments of interest, 
when the creditors are corporations or 
other institutions which normally carry 
on a loan business, are excepted from 
the withholding. 

When a taxpayer fails to make a re- 
turn or to prove his net profits or to do so 
at the proper time, representatives of the 
Government are empowered to compute 
the net profits ex officio on the bases 
established by law. Payment of the tax 
must be made in the manner and at the 
time provided in the regulations, but in 
no case may the time be extended more 
than 6 months, nor will more than three 
payments be permitted. 

Personal representatives or guardians 
of wards not domiciled or residing in 
Venezuela, and “all contractual repre- 
sentatives,” are to discharge the obliga- 
tions which this law imposes upon their 
principals as taxpayers. However, all 
documents required in the liquidation 
and collection of the income tax are 
exempt from stamp taxes or the use of 
stamped paper. 


Penalties 


Numerous penalties are established 
under the law. Among others, public 
authorities or private persons who refuse 
to furnish the data or documents re- 
quired of them for the classification of 
the income of a taxpayer or for the liqui- 
dation and collection of the tax are sub- 
ject to a fine of 500 bolivares. Public 
officials who divulge income-taz informa- 
tion obtained in the exercise of their 
duties may be fined from 100 to 1,000 
bolivares; if the offense is grave, they 
may be removed from office. 


General Provisions 


With the exception of the surtax, no 
single income may be taxed twice under 
this law; in case an income becomes sub- 
ject to two or more taxes, only the high- 
est tax will be applied. All legal actions 
by the Treasury for the collection of in- 
come taxes and the application of pen- 
alties are barred after 5 years, counting 
from the last day of the period for filing 
returns or from the date when a fine was 
imposed. 

It is expressly declared that “the pres- 
ent law shall enter into effect the first 
of January of one thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-three.” The question 
has been asked whether this signifies 
that the tax is to be applied in 1943 to 
income earned in 1942, or in 1944 to in- 
come earned in 1943. In the absence of 
regulations—which will no doubt be pub- 
lished shortly—it can only be surmised 
that the law is applicable to income 
earned in 1942, since income taxes are 
generally applied to income from the 
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Nore.—Averages are actual ating Ling. for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—Un 


d States dollars to the, peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malaa quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 





























to 1 dollar. 
| 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange — 
Aug. Sept. 
140 | 1941 | 418 | Sept. | Rate | Date 
‘ St a eae 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 Oct 
Argentina... .- Paper peso... -- {Ofticl i 5s RE 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 4,23 eg 
CEM GAth bre tacens spcicukcetcase ak Sy absent 4.94 Do. 
Bolivia_-__.-__-- Boliviano. ___._- Free market_........--.-] 4.37 4, 24 4, 22 4. 23 4.21 Do 
Controlled Ce Ets 39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 Oct 26 
Compensation -________- Wh aay a ce shy bp cle SEP ee ea Ta ey Da maRMEE Te ; 
pea 3. SED aa 56.71 | 54.02 | 50.00 | 50.00 | 50.00 | (@) 
| Miilreis.........- Official 2_ ---------] 16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500] 16.500] Oct. 24 
Free market..___----- ---| 19.789 | 19.717 | 19.630} 19.630} 19.630 Do 
Special free market_.....| 20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500 | 20.500} 20.500 Do 
RON es Vasesiasciese ec Ue. t eeneeee Bapeeent 20.600 |End July 
CRE nant ccd |g ne Ce Se i AO ne ee 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 . 
Export draft... ..-_.__- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 925.00 OF m4 
Curb market__..-____- 33.04 | 31.78 | 31.74 | 32.22 | 34.00 Do. 
Pes cats sees... - | 31.05 31.15 31. 10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Gold exchange. --._---- 31.05 31.15 31. 10 31. 10 31. 10 Do 
Minin : dollar___._.._.- 431.13 | 31.35 | 31.10 | 31.10 | 31.10 Do. 
Agricultural dollar__..._| _____.- $31.15 | 31.10 | 31.10 | 31.10 Do. 
Colombia.:..._.|_.._- BBS rexc sed, Contiolled....<.20.... 1.75 1.7545] - 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Oct. 31 
Bank of Republic__-__- 1.755 | 1.755] 1.785| 1.755| 1.755] Do 
Stabilization Fund__--. (8) (8) (8) (6) (8) ; 
QR ts aie th ds 1s 1. 88 1, 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 | Oct. 31 
Costa Rica --__-- ON se asi cates Uncontrolled..__....--. 5.70 5. 85 5. 56 5. 64 5.64 | Nov. 8 
Controlled. --.-.-..--. 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
‘oe Peso Re) epee vee i - 90 . 975 1. 00 1.00 . 00 Oct. 17 
Ecuador.....-- Si aaa ie Central Bank (Official). [716.42 | 15.00 | 14.10 | 14.10 | 14:10 Do 
Central Bank (Free) -- Te Poet & i 
ate - Commmneretal Bank __- 1: ae ee i a bee alist ea reer 
onduras. - ---- oe | SEE TES 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 “2.04 | Oct. 17 
Mexico.. .-..--- 6: eee | 2 ee ee ae 5. 40 4. 86 4.85 |° 4,85 4. 85 Oct: uy 
Nicaragua... --- Cordoba. --..--- Official ___ 5. 00 5. 00 eer 5.00 | Sept. 26 
I 6.36 | 5.93 | 5.22 || 495 | Do. 
Paraguay_.....-| Paper peso-_----- Official 970. 00 ----| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Oct. 31 
‘ ca ae : 975. 35 (10) Sree, BA 
SR aes" em WF 0. 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Oct. 31 
Salvador. -__-___- 2 ae ee eee 2.5 2.5 2 5 2 5 2 . 8 - 
Uruguay -....-- Pesos Controlled -..-..-....- -1. 399 1, 899 1, 899 1. 899 1.899 | Oct. 30 
; WG coc nlisttias cnc. 2. 66 2. 31 1.90 1.9 1. 90 Do. 
Venezuela. ----- Bolivar... --.--- WOnTONSG.....-.-.5.-.- 3.19 3. 26 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | Oct. 10 
Ra TE) ae 13.46 | 123,76 3.35 3. 35 3.35 Do. 











1 Mar. 16-Dee. 31. 

2 Jan. 1-June 20. 

3 Beginning of October. 

4 Established on July 13. 

5 Established Mar. 25. 

‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
5, 


“1 June-Decem ber, 
8 January-May. 


§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
10 Abolished on Feb. 10. : 

N Jan. 1-June 25, 

12 July 24-Dee. 31. 


NotE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





“preceding” year. Article 33 of the pres- 
ent law contains such a_ provision. 
Whether such an effect would be retro- 
active is a matter to be determined by 
Venezuelan authorities. As soon as the 
question of the effective date of the law 
is clarified by the regulations or other 
authentic ruling, notice will be published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





Japan Spurns Fair and Honest 
Trading 


(Continued from p. 3) 


tical, simple terms of economics and wel- 
fare to the terms of a mythology of war. 
The Japanese fight because of ancient 
dreams and traditional ambitions which 
they are unable to shake off. They are 
not bad financiers engaging incidentally 
in a war; they are military fanatics to 
whom the power and the glory of con- 


quest appeals far more than the accu- 
mulating economic values and the general 
welfare of peace. * * * 


Business Bribed, Blackmailed 


Let me give you a few instances of 
what happened to the people in Japan 
during the years 1930-41. 

Japanese big business was cajoled, 
bribed, or blackmailed into self-regi- 
mentation and into acquiescence to 
Government control. When I arrived in 
Japan in 1932, Japanese business was 
still a model of comparative efficiency, 
drive, and inventiveness. By 1941 it had 
become an adjunct to the military re- 
gime. Japanese investors were driven 
more and more into Government invest- 
ment. Their oversea holdings were jeop- 
ardized by the irresponsible actions of 
their Government. Investment in the 
much-touted occupied areas in China 
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was on the Army’s terms and was subject 
to the corrupt exactions of the puppet 
governments under the Japanese Army. 


Debt-Ridden Farmers 


Far more important: Japanese farm- 
ers continued their accumulation of 
debt. Their poverty made possible the 
cheap food of the cities. Their misery 
drove their sons and daughters into the 
factories to serve for the lowest wages in 
a modernized state. The wretchedness 
of the Japanese farmer, his low standard 
of living, has been the keystone of Japa- 
nese international competition. The 
China war did nothing—either in the 
Manchuria phase or in later phases—to 
help the Japanese farmer. His sons died 
in it. He was taxed for it. Occasional 
food shortages gave him the illusion of 
prosperity when he sold his products on 
a rising market, but the Japanese farmer 
remains the first and the constant vic- 
tim of Japanese militarism. 


Middle Classes’ Insecurity 


Between the investors and the farm- 
ers, the middle classes were driven into 
an insecurity which would be relieved 
only by state control. Their freedom of 
movement, of thought, of expression was 
circumscribed artfully by appeals to 
their patriotism or their superstition or 
both. Their savings were solicited for 
Japanese Government loans which were 
secured by the slender chance of Japan’s 
winning some sort of a victory and then 
stopping and consolidating her gains. 

With developments such as these, two 
seemingly incompatible tendencies were 
produced. Japan was going bankrupt. 
Japan was getting stronger. The two 
changes were actually part of the same 
pattern. Japan was departing from a 


free economic system, based upon the do- 
mestic and foreign exchange of goods and 
services, over to an unfree economy, based 
on the domestic destruction of goods in 
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military enterprises and supported by the 
foreign expropriation of goods. 


Fiat Notes “Payable in Death’ 


Once new territory was acquired, the 
Japanese invaders alienated the con- 
quered people by uncouth, cruel, or atro- 
cious behavior. ‘They installed traitor- 
ous, renegade, indigenous local leaders 
as puppet rulers. They built up a cur- 
rency system which rested on the fiat of 
the Japanese Army and issued bank notes 
payable only in death to anyone who did 
not honor them. With this currency the 
Japanese military manipulated exchange 
so as to conduct trade on a ruthlessly un- 
fair basis. They supplemented this with 
outright confiscation or capital levies or 
Simply with the murder of the property 
owners and the enslavement of the 
workers: 


Stark Hold-Ups 


Japanese-run monopolies fixed prices 
on what their own people wanted at ri- 
diculously low levels, and Japanese mil- 
itary patrols “bought” at these prices. 
On this basis Japan was able to develop a 
flourishing flow into Japan of goods until 
the occupied area was pumped dry. Then 
some concessions would be made in an at- 
tempt to prime the pump and sink it 
deeper into the well. 

By the standards of past European im- 
perialism this kind of development is not 
imperialism. It is stark international 
hold-up. Nevertheless it worked, and it 
is still working, and it will continue to 
supply Japan with materials until we go 
in and stop the flow with bullets, bombs, 
and torpedoes. 

Japan is finished and ruined in terms 
of honest finance. Her trade is discred- 
ited. Her foreign investments are held 
only at the points of bayonets. Her cus- 
tomers are completely alienated. 


Military Economy Strong 


Nevertheless, in terms of dishonest fi- 
nance, Japan flourishes. Japan has— 
with her temporary conquests—all the 
raw materials needed by a great power. 
She has at her command almost limitless 
labor supplies. She does not have any 
friendly rivals in the regions that her 
armed forces control. Her industrial po- 
tential is relatively high and efficient. 
Labor and the farmers are quiet. At the 
moment, all this power is pouring into 
the military economy behind the Jap- 
anese fleets, armies, ana air forces. 

We face this formidable enemy. Our 
Japanese antagonists live far more 
cheaply than we do. They conserve their 
goods. They do not worry about their 
victims. They concentrate everything on 
winning the war. 


Can’t Do Business With Nippon 


The United Nations will not do business 
with military Japan again. After the 
years I have spent attempting to safe- 
guard a free American economy against 
the potential workings of a Japanese mil- 
itary economy, I am relieved to think 
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that we shall never again try to preserve 
the peace and our rights by dealing with 
a Japan which pursues the course of a 
robber state. The financial system which 
Japan has created is one which violates 
all concepts of honest dealings—irrespec- 
tive of the particular epoch or system. It 
is the mere mask for a predatory mili- 
tary oligarchy which neither compre- 
hends nor approves the principles of hon- 
est exchange, of stable money, and of in- 
ternational good faith. 

I think that you will agree that the 
basic issues of this war are political; that 
they transcend considerations of national 
financial or economic interest; that the 
economic systems of the United Nations, 
whatever they. may be, can be recon- 
ciled—each one with each of the others— 
so long as they proceed on the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and the subse- 
quent pronouncements of our United Na- 
tions leaders. 


Unbridgeable Gulf 


The war finance of the United States, 
of Britain, of China, and of other United 
Nations differ one from another, but 
they differ collectively from Axis finance 
by an unbridgeable gulf. We have a 
system of free enterprise which has 
grown and has become modified by eco- 
nomic and military necessity over the 
years. Britain has an economy substan- 
tially little different from our own. 
China is committed by both theory and 
practice to a joint state and individualist 
economy, according to Sun Yat-sen’s 
principle of popular prosperity. 

These systems all are in contradiction 
to the philosophies of aggression nur- 
tured by Japanese and German mili- 
tarism. The Axis powers have attacked. 
They think—they may not be as sure 
now as they were 9 months ago—that 
they will win. We know that we will 
win, and bring freedom—not omitting 
the basic, practical freedom from want— 
to all mankind. 





Hemisphere Betterment— 
Health and Sanitation 


(Continued from p. 5) 


They require individual attention. Be- 
Sides Brazil, health and sanitation mis- 
sions have been assigned, on request from 
these countries, to Peru, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay. 


Work Vigorous and Varied 


In Peru plans have been made for com- 
pletion of a hospital at Tingo Maria, an 
agricultural research and development 
center on the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
Hospitals and dispensaries are proposed 
for other Peruvian towns suitably located 
to serve strategic producing areas. 

In northeastern Bolivia, a rubber area, 
malaria is the chief health problem. So 
the sanitation of Guayara Merin was se- 
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lected for the first project by Bolivian 
and United States medical specialists un- 
der this program. The town selected is 
the head of navigation on the Madeira 
River, one of the main tributaries of the 
Amazon. It is the port of entry between 
Bolivia and Brazil. 

Work is further along in Ecuador and 
includes improvement of sewage and 
hospital facilities in Quito, the capital; 
also malaria-control projects near Guay- 
aquil, the chief port of the Republic. 


Cumulative Benefits 


In Haiti, besides malaria control, san- 
itation work includes the construction of 
a rural market just-outside the city of 
Port-au-Prince. Offhand, the building 
of a rural market may sound remote 
from health planning. But the market- 
place fits in well with the program; as a 
public gathering place it is one of the 
best points from which to disseminate 
health information. 

In Nicaragua the plans include con- 
struction of headquarters in Managua 
for the Nicaraguan health administra- 
tion. 

In Paraguay, a site has been obtained 
for a health center in Asuncion, the 
capital. 

These examples illustrate the varied 
nature of the projects. They also serve 
to indicate the permanent benefits that 
should flow from this program. ‘These 
new hospitals, sewage and market facil- 
ities, malaria control, should prove val- 
uable in peace as in war. It is wartime 
necessity that expedites the program. 
But, once under way, health and sanita- 
tion work gathers momentum, carries on 
long after its start. 


Lasting Contribution 


This is proven in the achievements of 
such established institutions as the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the health 
activities of the other Americas and of 
private organizations. From the projects 
described ever so briefly here, it is possi- 
ble to envisage substantial benefits for 
the post-war as well as the war period. 
Many additional people in the other 
Americas are drawn into health work as 
a result of these projects. .Many addi- 
tional nurses and technicians must be 
trained. This additional trained person- 
nel will also become a lasting contribu- 
tion to improvement of health and sani- 
tation conditions in the Americas. 

Thus, amid the destruction of war, 
there emerge new constructive forces. 
We may justifiably hope that these con- 
structive forces in health and sanitation 
will serve as both immediate and long- 
range influences for continued growth of 
inter-American cooperation and under- 
standing. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of October 
28, 1942. Opposition must be filed be- 
fore November 30, 1942. 








‘ Class number and 

Trade-mark Commodity 
PC Ae ae a ee ee No. 20—Entire class. 
Sello Azul_.._....__......| No. 16—Entire class. 
it ae RE SS No. 22—Entire class. 
MING. 26) Sek. No. 10—Entire class. 
Kodagraph......_........| No. 1—Entire class. 
WON ots con catee No. 6—Entire class. 








Panama.—tThe following applications 
for the registration of trade-marks was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Pan- 
ama on the dates specified. Opposition 
must be made within 90 days of date of 
publication. 








Trade-mark Commodity Ded 
La Alameda... Milk, ice cream, and | Oct. 23, 1942 
honey. 











Uruguay.—tThe following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publication. 





Date of publi- 


Trade-mark 
cation 


Product 





Drug store and | Oct. 26 to 31, 
— products. 1942, 
Deki wise tees 


Santimol. 


Cleandentex____-- ‘id Do. 
Paris-New York-}-_.-.do__.........-- Do. 
Bannock Device_| Class 16 (foot-meas- Do. 
uring apparatus. 
Paris-New York_| Dry goods, ready-to- Do. 
: wears, etc. 
China... -- Drug store and Do. 
chemical. 











OPA Ruling on Shellac 


Specific maximum prices at which 
importers and other owners of shellac 
may dispose of their holdings to the 
Defense Supplies Corporation—now the 
sole American importer of shellac—are 
contained in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 245 (Shellac), issued by the 
Office of Price Administration, effective 
October 26, 1942. 


Following general trade practice, the 
measure establishes prices for all grades 
of orange shellac—a purified form nor- 
mally marketed in flakes or leaves—on 
the basis of the price for the T. N. (truly 
native) London Grade. In addition, 
maximum prices are set for the various 
grades of bleached shellac. 

The ceiling price of T. N. London 
Grade, is set at 35.5 cents per pound 
f. o. b. New York in lots of 100 bags or 
more. Specific prices are established for 
most other grades of orange shellac on 
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the basis of the customary differentials 
between these grades and London T. N. 


Bleached shellac ceilings are set for 
lots of 1,500 pounds or more packed in 
barrels, f. o. b. New York, with a price 
of 42.5 cents per pound named for the 
regular or bone dry bleached grade. The 
dollars-and-cents prices for other types 
are set at a proportionate ‘level. 


Shellac is imported entirely from India 
and is essential in the manufacture of 
many military weapons, including muni- 
tions, and waterproof fabrics [see fea- 
ture article entitled “India’s Industrial 
Insects” in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for Sept. 26, 1942]. It is also used as 
an adhesive for fuses and shells. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in securing an 
adequate supply, the War Production 
Board has placed it under strict alloca- 
tion (Order M-63), and the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation has agreed to buy the 
entire portion of the new India crop al- 
located to the United States, estimated 
at about 22,000 short tons. 


In addition, the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration has informed OPA that it will 
buy until March 1, 1942, all domestic 
stocks of shellac, at the maximum price 
of 35.5 cents per pound established by 
the regulation less 10 percent. Both this 
domestically acquired shellac and that 
imported from India will be sold by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation at the base 
price of 35.5 cents per pound for T. N. 
London Grade less 8 percent, it is ex- 
plained. 


The prices established by the schedule, 
OPA officials state, will enable owners 
of shellac held in the United States to 
dispose of their holdings at levels which 
will assure them a reasonable price for 
their high-cost shellac by averaging 
high-cost and low-cost inventories. OPA 
stresses, however, that these maximum 
prices are tentative and may be adjusted 
at the end of 90 days if such action is 
believed advisable. 
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Courtesy Office of War Information 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
November 7, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The November 7 
issue contains these articles: 


AMERICAN MILITARY OPERATIONS 
IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA: 


Statement by the White House. 
Radio Message of President Roosevelt 
to the French People. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE CONGRESS. 


PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS: Supplement 
4 to Revision III. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY | OF 
THE FOUNDING OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. 


NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY OF PAN- 
AMA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
PERUVIAN HISTORIAN. 


THE ARMISTICE DAY PROCLAMA- 
TION. 


AWARD OF THE DECORATION OF 
THE LEGION OF MERIT. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON POLITICAL PLANNING. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN ARGENTINA AND SPAIN. 


Other Publications 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF LATIN 
AMERICA. United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Report No. 146, Second Series: 

Part I. Trade of Latin America with 
the World and with the United States. 
1942. 100 pp. Price, 20 cents. Contains 
a short description of the Latin American 
area, a consideration of the commercial 
policies of the Latin American countries, 
an examination of the total trade of 
Latin America with the world and with 
the United States, and an analysis of 
special problems in the foreign trade of 
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Latin America, including those arising 
out of the present war. 

Part II. Commercial Policies and Trade 
Relations of Individual Latin American 
Countries. Volume 1—The South Ameri- 
can Republics. 1942. 304 pp. Price, 35 
cents. Surveys the commercial policy 
and the foreign trade of each of the 
South American Republics, with special 
emphasis on the trend, composition, and 
destination of exports and imports. In 
addition, there is an analysis of the trade 
of the United States with each country. 

Part II. Commercial Policies and Trade 
Relations of Individual Latin American 
Countries. Volume 2—Mexico and the 
Republics of Central America and the 
West Indies. 1942. 326 pp. Price, 40 
cents. Surveys the commercial policy 
and foreign trade of Mexico and the Re- 
publics of Central America and the West 
Indies, with special emphasis on the 
trend, composition, and destination of 
exports and imports, including an analy- 
sis of the trade of the United States with 
each particular country. 

Part III. Selected Latin American Ex- 
port Commodities. 1942. 253pp. Price, 
35 cents. Deals individually with ap- 
proximately 30 selected Latin American 
export commodities, for each of which 
there is a discussion of production, ex- 
ports, trade barriers, competitive con- 
ditions, and the effects of the war. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES. Josef Hané. 1942. 
95 pp. Price, 50 cents. Sets forth 
against the historical background and 
events of the past 20 years the place of 
Eastern Europe in plans for political and 
economic reconstruction after the war. 
Explains the character of various races, 
structure of the states in this area of 
Europe since the last war, the efforts to 
attain security and stave off Axis aggres- 
sion, and evaluates America’s stake in 
the moral, political, and economic future 
of 110,000,000 people. 

Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NETWORK OF WORLD TRADE. 
A Companion Volume to “Europe’s 
Trade.” League of Nations. 1942. 172 
pp. Price, $2:75. Analyzes trade from 
the universal point of view as it existed 
before the outbreak of the present war. 
As a special volume on Europe’s trade 
has already been published, this study 
relates mainly to the other four conti- 
nents, although Europe and political 
groups in the world related to Europe 
are also considered. Deals with relative 
importance of trade of various trading 
areas of the world; nature of goods en- 
tering into the trade of each area; the 
dependence of the areas upon one an- 
other as buying and selling markets for 
a number of important primary prod- 
ucts; and the network of trade channels 
that connect the groups and form a 
world-wide vascular system. The world 
system of multilateral trade is examined 
in the light of the figures of trade bal- 
ances, calculated for this purpose. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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effective October 24, 1942, all gasoline 
manufactured and sold within the coun- 
try will pay a tax equivalent to one-half 
of the import duty on gasoline, on the 
basis of the new duty. The retail price 
of gasoline under the new tax will be 0.25 
bolivares per liter. 


Transport and Communication 


Busses Retired From Service.—Plans 
are under way to retire 80 busses from 
the lines serving the city of Caracas, 
Venezuela. This brings to 230 the total 
of busses taken out of service since 
July 1. 

It is estimated that with the number of 
units now retired, a total of 35,000 kilo- 
meters of run daily will be saved. 

Trucks Protected From Heavy Strain.— 
Trucks have been prohibited from haul- 
ing heavy construction materials on the 
down run from Caracas to La Guaira, 
Venezuela, all these having to be trans- 
ported by rail. 

Whereas trucks were formerly re- 
quired to load to 50 percent of capacity, 
they may now load to only 25 percent 
of capacity. 





Announcements Under 
the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Proclamation of the Trade Agree- 
ment with Uruguay 


(Department of State Press Release No. 
513 of November 10, 1942) 


On November 10, 1942, the President 
proclaimed the trade agreement between 
the United States and Uruguay, signed 
at Montevideo on July 21, 1942. Article 
XVII of the agreement provides that it 
shall enter into force 30 days following 
the exchange of the President’s procla- 
mation and the instrument of ratifica- 
tion of the Government of Uruguay, 
which shall take place at Washington. 
The Government of Uruguay has ratified 
the trade agreement and it is expected 
that the exchange will take place within 
a few days. Following this exchange, 
the President will issue a supplementary 
proclamation setting forth the date of 
entry into force. 


The text of this agreement and the 
texts of the related notes, in English, 
were contained in the Department’s 
press release No. 378 of July 21, 1942. 
An analysis of the agreement was issued 
as press releases No. 379 of the same date 
(Supplement to the Department of State 
Bulletin of July 25, 1942). 
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American cigarettes are . also _very 


scarce, no imports having been received © 


since the early part of the year. Swiss 
cigarettes made to resemble the Ameri- 
can product are not popular and cannot 
compete with the genuine article. 

The tobacco rationing program started 
on June 1 was found to be inadequate, 
and the State Food Commission an- 
nounced in August that it would be pos- 
sible to grant heavy smokers, who are 
26 years of age or over, certain extra ra- 
tions for the remainder of this year. 
However, those receiving extra tobacco 
allowances will have their coffee ration 
cut accordingly. 


Toiletries 


AMBERGRIS FOUND IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


A lump of ambergris valued at £375 
(approximately $1,492.50) was recently 
washed up at Kizingtini, near Mombasa, 
Kenya. 

Ambergris, employed as a fixative in 
the production of fine perfumes, comes 
from unpredictable sources. The United 
States in 1940 purchased a total of 82 
pounds valued at $7,667, chiefly from 
Portugal, the Azores, and France, and 
smaller amounts were taken from the 
United Kingdom and Aden. In 1939, 184 
pounds, worth $10,789, were bought by 
the United States—143 pounds coming 
from the United Kingdom and 41 pounds 
from France. The bulk of ambergris 
purchased by the United States from 
France and the United Kingdom, it may 
be assumed, originated in the colonies 
or protectorates of those countries. 





U. S. Export Control and 


Related Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
November 17, 1942. 


Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 10 (November-December 1942) 
Issued 


The Office of Exports has issued Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No. 
10 for November—December 1942. Cop- 
ies are now available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or 
from the New York Regional Office of 
the Department of Commerce, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, at 20 cents per copy. 





The manufacture of ferro-manganese, 
ferrochrome, and ferrosilicon is to be 
undertaken in South Africa, according 
to the British press, and it is expected 
that a plant located at Vereeniging will 
soon be in production. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Lend-Lease Purchases of 
Vitamins 


Vitamins, which were virtually un- 
known in World War I, except in the field 
of medicine, are receiving the serious 
attention of food specialists in the cur- 
rent conflict. Substantial purchases of 
such products have been made by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
under the Lend-Lease Program for ship- 
ment to British, Soviet, and other Allied 
destinations. 

Details of such purchases during the 
first 18 months of Lend-Lease operations 
are shown in the following table: 








Description Quantity | Value 
Cod-liver oil. ..........- gallons_. 6,550 | $19, 322 
Carotene, in oil solution 
kilograms. ‘ 5,274 | 108,175 
Cyanacetamide----.-....-- do... 4, 000 21, 
jiacetone gulosonic acid_..do--_- 6, 475 64, 750 
Halibut-liver oil___...... gallons_- 100 8, 745 
MOONS. chee leks ed pounds. 70, 320 143, 537 
pO See Cee grams. . 1, 000 900 
Vitamin A fish-liver oil M units__| 17,755, 699 |2, 558, 822 
Vitamin Bg hydrochloride grams. - * 600 1, 500 
— B,; thiamin hydrochlo- 
Ns SAR ig kilograms. - 3, 965 |2, 577, 250 
vitemin C ascorbic acid. pounds. 16,976 | 422, 723 














OPA Ruling Affects 
Imported Spices 


Sales of raw spices and spice seeds in 
quantities of less than one original im- 
port package will be permitted at the 
highest levels charged by individual sell- 
ers during March 1942, the Office of Price 
Administration ruled on November 7. 

This ruling returns such small-lot sales 
to coverage under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, where price control 
originally resided. However, spice sales 
by all merchandisers in larger quanti- 
ties continue under the new Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 231 (Raw Spices and 
Spice Seeds) at prices materially lower 
than those prevailing during March. 

The change is made because the new 
Spice regulation was designed specifically 
to answer importing problems. It did 
not provide satisfactory wholesale and 
retail margins covering packing and dis- 
tribution charges for such items as 
paprika and nutmeg in small packages. 

Consumers—who have purchased a few 
spices at the new lower prices since the 
spice regulation went into effect October 
7—will resume buying at the old March 
ceilings. 

Amendment No. 1 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 21 effects this charge by 
returning sales in less than one original 
import package back to General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation coverage and 
eliminating a provision in the spice order 
allowing a 20-percent increase to all sell- 
ers on dealings of less than one original 
import package. The amendment is 
effective November 12, 1942. 

The amendment also clarifies the term 
“package,” specifying that as used it shall 
apply only to those containers in which 
such raw spices and seeds are imported 
into the United States. 
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Henry P. Crawford.—See issue of Oc- 
tober 31, 1942. 

Dr. Albert R. Dreisbach.—Born Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., November 7, 1905. Educated 
Wilkes-Barre public schools, University 
of Pennsylvania (B. A. 1927), and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School 
(M. D., 1931). Entered Army Medical 
Corps June 17, 1931, as first lieutenant; 
made captain, June 17, 1934; major, 
March 10, 1941; lieutenant colonel, June 
3, 1942. Detailed to duty with Army 
Medical Center, Washington (With Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs) 
February 7, 1942. Dr. Dreisbach served 
3 years in the Philippine Islands, spe- 
cializing in tropical diseases. Has writ- 


. ten various articles on tropical-medicine 


subjects, and has traveled extensively in 
Central and South America. Last June 
(1942) was sent by General Dunham to 
install health-and-sanitation programs 
in Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Guatemala, and El Salvador. Dr. Dreis- 
bach took with him health-and-sanita- 
tion parties (including medical men, san- 
itation engineers, and administrative of- 
ficers) and installed them in their work. 





New Machine to Crack 
Venezuelan Nuts 


A Venezuelan engineer has reportedly 
invented a machine to crack the corozo, 
a palm nut, used in making an edible oil. 
An article in a Caracas newspaper points 
out that Venezuela imports vegetable oils 
derived from copra and the babassu nut, 
to the value of 6,200,000 bolivares. 

With this new machine to crack vari- 
ous kinds of palm nuts that grow in the 
Republic, it is believed that it will be ' 
possible to produce much of this needed 
vegetable oil at home. 

The Caracas press predicts that this 
— “will revolutionize the indus- 

ry. ” 





La Paz’s Electric-Power Situa- 
tion Improves 


The electric-power situation in La Paz, 
Bolivia, has improved considerably, and 
factories were permitted to resume nor- 
mal schedules early in October. Suf- 
ficient water is now said to be available 
to supply power for essential activities, 
but electric lights must be extinguished 
during certain hours. 

It is expected that the completion of 
a@ new power plant, now under construc- 
tion, will eliminate the necessity of ra- 
tioning power in the future. 
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